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Analysis . 

Pas-e 

Introduction    1 

The  subject  stated,  1.     Definition  of  Natural 
Science,  2.     Natural  Science  relative,   3.  Defini- 
tion of  Theology,   3.     Theology  as  well  as  Natural 
Science  relative,  and  must  he,  until  v;e  know  all 
the  facts  of  the  phenomenal  world- -physical  and 
splritual--as  they  really  are,  and  not  Just  as  they 
may  have  been  conceived  to  be  by  minds  of  limited 
knowledge,  4.     Hence  Natural  Science  and  Theology 
subject  to  change,  and  not  surprising  that  there 
was  by  times  an  apparent  conflict,  4.     As  knowledge 
increases  apparent  discrepancies  vanish,  4.  Conten 
of  term  relation—compatibility  of  the  doctrines 
of  Natural  Science  and  the  doctrines  of  Theology 
as  explanations  of  phenomena,  4.     What  is  meant  by 
saying  the  relation  has  improved,  5.     The  harmony 
of  truth  with  truth  when  all  the  facts  are  known,  6 
An  investigation  of  the  views  of  some  leading  natur 
alists  and  theologians  as  expressed  in  last  half 
century,  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  my  thesis 


If 
II 


VI 


Is  correct,  6. 

Chapter  I. 

The  Status  of  Natural  Science  and  Theology 

j; 

AbcP-t  the  Middle  of  the  Last  Century. 

i  - .  ■     ■  I 

i  -  * 

Orthodox  theology,  never  without  critics  and 

'  assailants ,  brought  under  suspicion  by  scientific 

#  ■ 
j  investigation,  7.     Conditions  in  this  period  shown 

i 

I  i 

by  the  conclusions  of  independent  investigators 

It       '  ; 

working  in  fields  of  Science,  Theology  and  Philoso- 
phy,  7.     Not  our  purpose  to  weigh  their  arguments 
but  only  to  set  forth  the  conditions  shov/ing  that 
I  some  traditional  theological  views  were  being  ques- 
I  tioned  by  a  few  independent  thinkers,  8.     Views  of 

il 

j 

j  Charles  Babbage  that  the  evidences  which  combine  to 

j  |i 
j!  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  the  earth  itself  are 

|]  irresistible ,  3.     Charles  Maclean's  estimate  that  pe- 
;  riod  of  volcanic  quiescence  at  Arthur's  Seat,  Edin- 
burgh was  five  hundred  thousand  years,  9.  Conclus- 

1 

)  r 

ion  of  Lyell  that  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  re- 
quired  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  years  for  the 

;  development  of  its  present  condition,  10.  Strauss' 

11 


declarations  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  orthodox 
views  regarding  Jesus'  birth,  miracles,  resurrection 
and  the  Gospel  record  itself,  11.     Lecky  ignores 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  declares  human  reason 
the  only  factor  in  history,  12.     Application  of  his 
view  to  literature,  15.     Effect  of  these  conclusions 
on  champions  of  the  traditional  views.     Spurred  to 
look  well  to  foundations  of  their  faith.  Tendency 
to  undermine  faith  of  some,  15.     Yet  masses  of  people 
loyal  to  dogmas  of  the  Christian  church,  15.  Senti- 
ment in  Germany  and  France,  17.     Guizct's  declara- 
tion of  principles  in  favor  of  orthodoxy  at  General 
Conference  in  Paris  1863,  and  warnings  against  new 
systems  of  science,  13.     Conditions  such  as  were 
likely  to  lead  to,   confusion  and  hostility,  20. 


VIII 


Chapter  II, 

New  Theories  Resulting  from  Investigation  in 
the  Fields  of  Natural  Science,  and  Their  Bearing  on 
Orthodox  Theology  22 

To  Lyell,  more  than  any  other  writer  on  geology, 
v;e  ewe  our  recovery  from  the  illusions  of  dreams  and 
visions  regarding  imaginary  powers  supposed  formerly  . 
to  exist,   22.     Nothing  in  the  geological  laws  cf 

former  ages  different  from  the  present,  23.  Growing 

P  ! 
intelligence  cf  every  people  leads  to  a  change  of 

li  -  ft-  i 

it  ' 
view  in  regard  to  certain  interpretations  of  phys- 

i 

ical  and  moral  phenomena,   25.     Sir  Humphrey  Davy  on 

i!  !' 
|.  I 

strata  and  the  order  of  development  as  recorded  by 
remains.     Deepest  strata  the  earliest  deposited,  26. 
Conclusions  of  scientists  that  the  earth's  crust  had 
been  slowly  modified.     The  traditional  doctrine  of 
creation  being  displaced  by  that  of  evolution,  27. 
On  the  basis  of  unif ormitarian  geology,  the  doctrine 
of  the  transformation  of  species  began  to  look  more 
reasonable,  29.     Vcn  Eaer's  embryclogical  researches, 

I; 

and  the  classifications  and  embryclogical  studies 
of  Agassiz  shewed  parallelism  between  the  growth  cf 


!! 


I 


IX 


the  individual  life  and  the  relation  of  each  animal 
form  to  its  neighbors  and  predecessors  on  the  earth, 

29.  Conception  of  biological  development  prevailed 
before  Darwin's  day.     His  conclusions  influenced  by 
Henslow  of  Cambridge,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Malthus, 

30.  Darwin  in  South  America,  31.     The  central  idea  of 
the  "Origin  of  Species,"  that  every  form  of  organic 
life,  high  and  lev/,  is  derived  from  a  very  small  num- - 
ber  of  original  forms,  by  slow  and  gradual  operations 
of  modifying  influences  of  local  and  special  causes 
transmitted  by  heredity.    Whatever  forms  were  best 

I; 

suited  to  any  particular  time  and  locality  were  se- 
lected and  adopted  by  the  working  of  natural  laws,  32. 
Huxley's  statement  of  Darwin's  hypothesis,  32.     Wal-  j 

i 

lace's  view  similar  to  Darwin's,   34.     Huxley,  the 
great  exponent  of  Darwin's  view,  34.     "Origin  of 
Species"  looked  upon  as  crowning  triumph  of  the  his- : 
torical  movement,   36.     Doctrine  of  evolution  gave 
shock  to  old  conceptions  based  on  the  assumption  of 
the  superiority  of  the  fixed  and  final,  36.  Doctrine 
of  evolution  came  into  relation  with  theology  first 
from  the  side  of  natural  science:  historical  and 


social  relation  later,  56.     Natural  selection  as  then 
understood  threatened  to  substitute  mere  physical 
force  for  the  creative  and  operative  and  beneficient 
wise  or,  of  God,   33.     Herbert  Spencer's  attempt  to 
found  a  new  philosophy  on  Darwinism.     His  "First 
Principles."    The  first  main  axiom  of  the  new  uhll- 
osophy  is  the  doctrine  of  the   'unknowable',   ?9.  Man 
not  the  centre  c"  the  universe,  according  to  the  new 
theory,  but  only  a  link  in  the  chain  of  being,  41. 
the  doctrine  cf  immortality  of  the  soul  as  held  by 
orthodox  theology  thought  to  be  destroyed,  41.  Pur- 
pose denied  altogether  because  evolution  necessitated 

I 

a  new  conception  of  the  way  in  which  purpose  is  re- 
alized, 41.     Leading  theologians  regain  their  equlll- 

■ 

brium  and  prepare  for  war  in  defense  cf  the  tradi- 
tlonal  views,  against  natural  scientists  who,  with 
equal  determination,  defended  the  new  theories,  42. 
At  this  stage,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  evidently 
thought  to  be  incompatible  with  the  traditional  the- 
ological views,  42. 

i 


I 

: 


Chapter  III. 

The  Conflict  Between  the  Defenders  of  the 
Traditional  View,   and  the  Advocates  of  the  Hew 
Theories  43 


The  attempts  to  set  aside  the  new  doctrines  of 
Natural  Science,  that  the  declarations  of  Dogmatic 
Biblical  faith  might  be  retained,  43.     Dr.  Hodge's 
book  against  Darwinism  praised; and  Darwinism  declared, 
to  be  a  denial  of  every  article  of  the  Christian 
faith,  44.     The  same  dangerous  line  of  argument  which 
Caccini  indulged  in  in  Galileo's  time,  44.  Dupanlcup, 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  stigmatized  Darwin,  Huxley,  Lyell, 
and  others  as  authors  of  "shameful  theories,"  44. 
TCilberf orce  declared  he  was  not  descended  from  a 
monkey,  45.     The  Duke  of  Argyll  calls  Darwin's  theory  . 
a  dream,  unsound  and  the  reverse  of  truth,  45.  Dr. 
Lyman  Eeecher's  statement,  that  to  reject  Genesis 
becauses  it  plainly  teaches  that  this  world  was  made 
in  six  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each,  is  a  simple 

i: 

denial  of  Almighty  power,  46.     Prof.  Dana's  opinion 


that  Darwin's  theory  is  the  theory  that  accounts  for 
the  origin  of  reefs  and  islands,  47.  Generalizations 
against  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  as  a  standard  of 
faith,   in  "Essays  and  Reviews,"  47.     Protests  against 
these  in  Germany  and  England,  47.     "The  Fallacies  of 
Evolution,"     in  July  number  of  Edinburg  Review,  46. 
Replies  to  this  article,  49.     The  battle  raging  but 
evolution  gained  ground,  49.     Evidence,    showing  the 
progress  of  the  Darwinian  theory  and  the  fact  that 
evolution  as  a  scientific  doctrine  was  established, 
50.     Article  by  Prof.  John  Tyndall  on  "Virchcw  and 
Evolution,"  50.     The  same  ground  taken  by  Helmholtz, 
50.     Failure  of  attempt  to  scare  men  from  the  study 
and  propagation  of  scientific  truth,  51.  Evident 
that  traditional  theology  and  evolution  were  incom- 
patible, 52.     Faith  in  God  hard  to  destroy.  Hope 
that  somehow  the  apparently  insurmountable  barriers 
in  the  pathway  of  religion  might  be  removed,  and 
that  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  new  doc- 
trines and  their  implications  might  reconcile  Relig- 
ion,  and  even  theology,  with  scientific  truth,  53. 
This  hope  the  first  requisite  for  the  work  of  crit- 


I 


leal  reflection  which  brought  about  an  improved  re- 
lation between  evolution  and  theology,  53. 

Chapter  IV. 

The  Work  of  Discrimination  Which  Faced  the 
Doctrine  of  Evolution  from  Some  Erroneous  Implica- 
tions, and  Theology  from  Some  of  its  Unwarrantable 
Assumptions  54. 

The  appearance  of  men  v/ho  knew  hpw  to  separate 

I 

truth  from  error,  and  sift  out  half  truths  and  false 
implications,   54.     Folly  of  the  outcries  and  attempts 
against  scientific  truth,  54.     The  folly  of  drawing  I 

ii       rLi  ■    m%y  I 

scientific  conclusions  from  Biblical  texts,  55. 

Inability  of  many  theologians  to  'cease  their  hostili- 

ii 

ty  to  scientific  study,  but  greater  minds  gradually 

I    came  to  realize  its  benefit  to  humanity,  55.  The 

..." 

tremendous  task  of  clearing  the  atmosphere  of  the 
:    fallacies  that  were  accepted  as  scientific  and  phil- 
j    osoohlcal  truths  or  implications,  55.     Effort  of 
I    Charles  Deems  to  show  folly  of  outcry  against  evo- 
l    lution  or  any  other  scientific  fact,  56.     He  points  ; 

out  fact  that  science  and  religion  are  both  valuable, 


and  rightly  understood,   they  do  rot  conflict,  57. 
Scientific  knowledge  conducive  to  faith,  Agassi z,  57, 
One  cause  of  conflict  is  the  confounding  of  theology 
with  religion,   58.     All  truth  sacred,  and  no  necessa- 
il    ry  conflict,  betv/een  theology  and  any  other  science, 

lj  , 

58.     R.  W.  Boodle  on  "Natural  Religion,"  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  change  of  attitude  toward  dogmas,  59. 
Le  Contefs  suggestion  that  the  general  spirit  of  the 
two  books,  Nature  and  Scripture,   should,  outweigh 
what  seems  to  be  literal  Interpretation  of  some  pas- 

ji 

sases,  and  that  the  accordance  of  the  two  books  in  j 

i 

the  grand  spiritual  truths  which  form  the  basis  of 
religion,  should  overbalance  apparent  minor  discrep- 
ancies in  the  matters  which  a^e  of  little  spiritual  ; 

significance,  60.     Scientific  men  should  help  to  put; 

I 

faith  upon  a  more  solid,   enduring  and  rational  basis, 

j. 

Gl.     Antagonism  between  the  teachings  of  Scripture 

if 

and  the  teachings  of  Nature  are  far  more  apparent 

P 

than  real,  61.     Seme  difficulties  in  the  way  of  com- 

jj  j. 
patibillty  between  the  two,  61.     Misconception  of 

the  very  nature  of  inductive  evidence,  61.  False 

schemes  of  reconciliation,  62.     Confusion  of  form- 


XV 


ulated  systems  cf  belief  with  Divine  truth,  63.  The 
misconceptions  cf  supposing  that  though  science  is 
acknowledged  to  he     changing  and  progressive,  the- 
ologj'  is  unchanging  ^d  nonprogressive  because 
thought  to  be  complete  and  perfect,  64.     Mistake  of 
regarding  the  Scriptures  as  a  scientific  treatise, 
64.     Difficulties  that  would  arise  if  the  Scripture 
had  used  scientific  language,  65.     Nature  and  Script- 
ure intended  to  teach  different  things,   66.     Le  Con- 
te's  rule    for  interpretation,  66. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher  culls  attention  to  popular  errors 
regarding  the  evolutionary  philosophy,  68.  Evolution 
accepted  as  "the  method"of  creation  by  the  whole 
scientific  world,  69.     Scientific  men  drawing  togeth- 
er as  to  the  causes  that  have  operated  to  bring  about 
the  present  order,  69.     Evolution  is  substantially 
held  by  men  of  profound  Christian  faith,   70.  Evolu- 
tion will  oblige  theology  to  reconstruct  its  system 
but  will  take  nothing  away  from  the  grounds  of  true 
religion,  71.     Certain  elements  of  the  Darwinian 
influence  upon  religious  thought,  72.     Darwin  en- 
couraged the  development  of  the  scientific  mind,  73. 
Evolution  has  produced  vigor  as  well  as  flexibility  ; 
in  the  doctrine  of  Creation  and  of  man,   73.  Natur- 
al selection  does  not  necessarily  destroy  the  Theis- 
tic     conception,   73.     Science  presses  on  to  find  the 
universal  machinery  of  adaption  in  this  planet,  74. 
The  necessary  readjustment  of  theology,   so  as  to  make 
it  depend  upon  the  contemplation  of  the  whole  in- 
stead of  a  part,  is  advantageous  quite  as  much  lo 
theology  as  to  science,  75.    V/aggett  does  not  re- 
gard  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  opposed  to  modern 


theology,  but  rather,  that  it  has  led  to  improvements 
in  the  preaching  of  Christian  faith,  75.     The  issue 
of  the  conflict  forseen  by  Draper  in  1873,   76.  His 
view,  that  there  is  no  necessary  incompatibility  be- 
tween evolution  and  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  ra- 
tionally interpreted,  77.     False  assumptions  and  er- 
rors connected  with  the  evolutionary  theory  laid  bare 
by  J.  W.  Dawson,   77.     Insufficiency  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  by  natural  selection  alone,  as  a  theory 
of  the  cause  of  the  production  of  species,  77.  Gaps 
or  breaks  that  need  to  be  filled  with  artificial  ma- 
terial, in  order  to  give  an  appearance  of  continuity 
to  the  whole,  between  dead  and  living  matter,  be- 
tween vegetable  and  animal  life,  between  any  species 
of  animal  or  plant  life  and  any  other  species,  be- 
tween the  nature  of  the  animal  and  the  self-conscious, 
reasoning,  moral  nature  of  man,  78.     The  development 
in  natural  science  and  theology  has  improved  the  re- 
lation between  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  the 
modern  interpretation  of  Scripture;  81.     "^Thite  sees 
folly  of  the  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  church 

toward  the  advance  of  science,  and  perceived  that  the 

■ 


so- called  conflict  between  s cier.ee  and  religion  was 
a  struggle  between  science  and  dogmatic  theology,  82. 
White  in  fever  of  scientific  investigation,   and  the 
'application  of  the  scientific  method  to  the  study 
and  interpretation,  62.     Els  claim  that:    In  all  mod- 
ern history,  Interference  with  science  in  the  supposed 
Interest  of  relln-ion,  has  resulted  in  the  direst 
evils  both  to  religion  and  to  science,   83.     All  uri tram- 
meled scientific  investigation  has  Invariably  re- 
sulted in  the  highest  good  of  religion  and  of  science, 
S3.     The  fears  of  theologians  calmed,  83.  White's 
conclusions,  84.     Religion  and  Science  stand  togeth- 
er, 86.    McCosh  in  favor  of  evolution  properly  limit- 
ed and  explained,  87.     His  arguments  set  forth,  88. 
Causation  cannot  rive  what  is  not  within  itself,  90. 
Evolution  not  adverse  to  Religion;  it  is  God's  method 
of  working,  91,     Effect  of  McCosh' s  teachings,  92. 
Ward  calls  for  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  posi- 
tiens  of  modern  science  and  examines  its .real  princi- 
pies,  93.  Mechanical  theory  does  not  explain  phenom- 
ena by  means  of  natural  forces,  but  merely  describes  I 
in  the  simplest  manner  the  motions  that  occur     in  nat- 


ur*e,  94.     The  search  for  a  new  principle  that  will 
explain  all  under  a  single  scheme;  Energetics,  96. 
The  principle  only  a  postulate  and  not  a  fundamental 
principle;  only  causation  a  real  principle,   97. Mr. 
Spencer  on  the  conservation  of  energy,   98.     The  tel- 
eological  factor  operative  and  essential  throughout 
all  "biological  evolution,   99.     Naturalism  which  sub- 
ordinates the  psychical  to  the  physical  must  explain 
all  on  that  basis  or  fail  entirely;  it  cannot  do  so, 
99.     Naturalism  and  Arrosticlsm  in  spite  of  themselves 
lead  to  a  world  of  spiritualistic  monism;   their  de- 

i 

murder  to  theistic  inquiries  is  not  sustained,  100. 
Evolution  in  harmony  with  a  rational  scientific  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  and  adds  new  lustre  to 
the  power  and  glory  and  wisdom  of  the  God  of  Script- 
ure, 100.     Bowne  cr.  evolution,   101.     It  is  a  statement 
of  method  and  silent  about  causation;   the  method  it- 
self is  compatible  v/ith  any  kind  of  causation,  102. 
Confusion  in  regard  to  evolution  cue  to  bad  metaphys- 

j 

ics,  103.     Evolution  would  never  conflict  v/ith  relig- 
ion but  for  a  peculiar  conception  of  the  natural,  104. 
In  the  causal  sense  nature  explains  nothing,  104. 


XX 


Why  evolution  for  a     time  disturbed  theistic  faith, 
105.     The  progress  of  reflective  thought  changed  con- 
fusion into  clear  understanding,  IOC.     Theism  no  in- 
terest in  one  method  or  order  of  production  more  than 
another,  10?.     Change  of  vision  and  the  evidence  of 
it  in  works  of  John  Flske  and  Romanes,  108.     Kellogg 's 
view  that  there  is  no  incompatibility  between  evolu- 
tion and  theology,  109.     German  bicLorrists  attempt- 
ing tc  undermine  the  Darwinian  theories,  110.  The 
three  possible  methods  of  origin,  110.  Evolution 
as  the  theory  of  descent,  distinguished  from  Darwin-  | 
ism,  111.     natural  selection  nothing  to  do  with  the 
origin  of  species,  but  with  the  survival  of  already 
formed  species,  112.     Nageli's  automatic  perfecting 
principle  an  Impossibility  to  the  thorough- going 
evolutionist  seeking  for  a  causo-mechanical  expla- 
nation of  change,  112.     Theology  in  quarrel  with  ev- 
olution as  a  method,  113.     The  relation  improved  in 
the  last  fifty  years,  114.     Testimony  of  Dr.  Terry 
of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  114.     Of  Dr.  C.  Jordan 
of  ITast  Theological  Seminary,  115.     Of  Dr.   C.  II. 
Sheldon  of  Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  116. 


Chapter  V  11? 

The  Recent  Attitude  of  Roman  Catholic  Theology 
to  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution. 

Source  of  testimony  by  which  we  may  determine 
the  attitude  of  the  Reman  Cathclic  Church  toward  the 
doctrine  of  evolutlon--LIcdernlsm  or  the  official  ex- 
pression of  the  authorised  head  of  the  church,  11S. 
Position  of  the  church  stated  in  "The  Catholic  Ency- 
clopedia," 118.     Evolution  as  a  scientific  hypothesis 
and  as  a  philosophical  speculation,  119.     The  doctrine 
in  perfect  agreement  with  the  Christian  conception 
of  the  universe,  121.     The  atheistic  theory  of  evo- 
lution Ineffectual  to  account  for  the  first  beginning 
of  the  cosmos,  or  for  the  law  of  its  evolution,  since 
it  acknowledges  neither  creator  nor  lawgiver,  122. 
Darwinism  and     the  theory  of  evolution  by  no  means 
equivalent  conceptions,  123.     Haeckel's  philosophical 
world- idea,  untenable,  124.     Extent  to  which  the  the- 
ory of  evolution  is  applicable-  to  man,  124.     The  hu- 
man soul  not  derived  through  natural  evolution  from 
that  of  the  brute,  125.     The  history  and  scientific 


foundations,  of  evolution,  125.     The  attitude  of  the 
Reman  Catholic  church  net  discordant  with  the  views 
expressed  by  scientists  and  theologians  cited  in 
previous  chapter,  127.     ITo  incompatibility  between 
evolution  and  the  Christian  conception  of  the  univer s 
127.  .Facts  connected  with  the  reform  movement  known 
as  "Modernism,"  and  the  light  thrown  on  attitude  of 
Roman  Catholic  theology  to  any  scientific  investi- 
gation and  development  that  may  apparently  conflict 
With  a  science  that  is  based  on  theological  dogmas, 
127.     The  spirit  of  "Modernism"  called  by  Abbate 
Cavallanti  a  morbid  state  of  conscience  among  Cath- 
olics, 128.     This  plan  of  reform  summarized,  128. 
The  errors  expressed  by  Modernists,  catalogued  and 
condemned  by  Pope  Pius  X  July  3,  1907,  under  the  name 
"Modernism,"  129.     Reasons  for  this  condemnation  set 
forth  in  the  Pope's  Encyclical  of  September  1907,  150 
Cardinal  Mercier's  attempt  in  a  Lenten  Pastoral  to 
acquaint  Belgians  with  the  papal  Encyclical,  130. 
Reply  by  Father  Tyrrell  of  London  shows  that  it  is 
in  the  name  of  revelation  that  the  whole  authority 
of  the  Church  over  conscience  has  been  brought  to 


bear  against  cue  science  after  another,   so  as,   If  pos- 
sible,  to  strangle  bhea  in  their  birth,  151.  Treat- 
ment of  men  who  first  challenged  the  positions  of 
the  church,  152.     Catholic  ddgmas  helpless  against 
natural  sciences,  155.     Theologians  and  ecclesias- 
tics not  the  Church,  154.     Mivari's  n0n  the  Genesis 
of  Species"  shows  that  he  holds  that  evolution  and 
theology  are  compatible,  15G.     Admissions  and  adjust- 
ments made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  157.  Prot- 
estants and  Catholics  have  learned  the  folly  of  inter- 
fering v<ith  science  in  the  supposed  interest  cf  re- 
ligion,  158. 

Chapter  VI  159 

Results  of  the  Conflict  Between  Evolution  and 
Theology. 

Attention  called  to  what  has  been  attempted  in 
the  preceding  chapters  and  the  purpose  of  this  chap- 
ter stated,  159.     Result s--Religion  still  prevails 
and  Science  cannot  be  ignored;   it  was  vain  for  Theol- 
cgy  to  try  to  enslave  science;  the  scientific  spir- 
it seen  to  be  itself  subject  to  evolution;  both  science 


and  religion  necessary  to  satisfy  man's  needs,  140. 
Religion  and  science  equally  given  in  experience, 
have  one  and  the  same  origin,  therefore,   it  is  non- 
sense to  inquire  if  the  existence  of  the  one  is  com- 
patible with  the  other,  141.     The  reality  and  value 
of  the  individual  life  must  he  considered,   and  the 
soul  must  trust  in 'the  reality  of  its  own  experiences, 
which  are  as  real  as  its  perceptions  of  the  cuter 
world  of  sense,  141.     Prof.  Y/r. .  James  on  the  relig- 
icus  consciousness,  142.     More  realized  that  reality 
is  spiritual  rather  than  material,   and  the  Force 
behind  nature  is  not  an  "unknownable , "  but  a  genuine 
Personal  Being,  142.       Conditions  of  fifty  years  ago 
compared  with  those  of  to-day  convince  of  the  fact 
that  science  has  mere  and  more  rid  herself  of  every- 
thing connected  with  metaphysics  and  confined  her- 
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self  to  the  survey  of  facts  and  those  deductions 
which  are  exclusively  determined  by  facts,  and  that 
the  v/orld  of  experience  may  be  studied  from  two  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  resulting  in  an  emphasis  on  the 
one  hand  of  law,  and  on  the  other  of  causality,  but 
that  there  is  no  incompatibility  between  the  two 
points  of  view  when  it  is  known  that  it  is  a 
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Causal  Intelligence  that  Is  working  in  the  universe 
and  that  He  works  by  law,  145.     The  triumph  of  the 
scientific  spirit  and  the  triumph  of  the  religious 
spirit,  and  both  mutually  helpful  in  leading  men  to 
a  correct  interpretation  of  God's  eternal  truth 
whether  revealed  in  the  bock  of  Nature  or  the  book 
of  Scripture,  14G     Truth  tested  by  life,  146.  The 
conflict  between  the  scientific  doctrine  of  evolution 
and  theology  has  vanished  and  they  dwell  together 
in  friendship,  147.     The  relation  between  them  has 
improved  in  the  last  fifty  years. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  thesis  which  I  purpose  to  maintain  in  these 
pages  is,  that  the  relation  between  Natural  Science 
and  Theology  has  improved  in  the  last  fifty  years. 

A  definition  of  terms  may  help  to  make  clear 
just  v/hat  is  meant  here  by  the  terms  natural  science 
and  theology,  and  by  the  assertion  that  the  relation 
between  natural  science  and  theology  has  improved. 
Clearly  defined  discrimination  betv/een  theology  and 
religion  on  the  one  hand  and  between  scientific  the- 
ories and  authenticated  scientific  facts  on  the  oth- 
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er,  might  have  warded  off  much  of  the  confusion  and 
unrest  caused  by  the  warfare  known  as  the  'conflict 
between  science  and  religion. '     The  fact  that  the 
field  of  philosophy  was  not  more  clearly  defined  than 
the  fields  of  science  and  religion  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  confusion. 

As  we  attempt  to  define  natural  science  it  be- 
comes  evident  that  the  term  is  relative,  that  the 
content  of  the  term  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,' 
be  fixed  and  permanent. 

The  world  of  phenomena,  or  what  is  known  as 


objective  reality,  apart  from  and  over  against  the 
observing  mind,   is  what  it  is.     The  world  of  facts 
is  there,  whether  we  know  the  facts  or  not.  TThether 
the  objective  world  is  ontological  reality,  or  phe- 
nomenal reality,   it  is  real  for  thought,   in  that  it 
is  not  a  hallucination  or  an  Illusion.     Man  is  seek- 
ing to  know  this  world  of  phenomena,  and  gets  the 
facts  in  experience.     As  we  are  limited  in  knowledge 
and  capability  we  have  not  all  the  facts,  but  are 
getting  more  and  more  as  our  experiences  enlarges; 
hence  it  is  readily  seen  that  our  conception  of  the 
facts  of  the  world  of  phenomena  to-day,  may  have  to 
be  modified  to-morrow,  v/hen  to-morrow's  experience 
and  knowledge  are  added  to  the  experience  'of  to-day. 
The  systematized  and  classified  conceptions  relating 
to  the  physical  world  and  its  phenomena,  which  some 
dogmatists  call  positive  knowledge  rather  than  con- 
ceptions, are  called  natural  science.     The  accepted 
natural  science  of  fifty  years  ago  does  not  abso- 
lutely coincide  or  harmonize  with  the  accepted  nat- 
ural science  of  to-day;  for  enlarged  experience  has 
given  new  data,  and  changed  cur  conceptions  regard- 
ing the  facts  of  the  v/orld  of  reality.     So  long  as 


all  the  facts  relative  to  the  physical  world  and  its 
phenomena  are  net  In,   it  is  evident  that  our  Natural 
Science  must  be  relative;  and  it  may  also  he  seen 
that  Natural  Science  of  to-day  may  he  in  greater  cr 
lesser  conflict  with  the  accepted  systematized  con- 
ceptions relating  to  any  other  field  of  experience, 
as  for  example:  the  field  of  religious  experience 
or  of  theological  thought. 

Just  as  our  conceptions  relating  to  the  phys- 
ical world  and  its  phenomena  undergo  changes  by  new 
experiences  and  ■knowledge,  so  our  conceptions  regard 
ing  the  spiritual  realm  and  religious  phenomena  unde 
go  changes  by  new  experiences  and  knowledge.  The 
facts  of  the  physical  world  are  what  they  are,  inde- 
pendent of  our  knowledge  or  conceptions  of  them;  and 
the  facts  of  the  spiritual  realm  are  what  they  are, 
independent  of  our  knowledge  or  conception  of  them. 
The  truths  of  the  spiritual  realm  are  as  eternal  as 
the  truths  of  the  physical  realm;   so  that  religion 
in  the  sense  of  spiritual  truth  is  as  fixed  and  abid 
ing  as  God,  yet  theology,  our  accepted  scientific 
conceptions  as  to  what  that  truth  is,  may  change, 
and  must  change  with  an  enlargement  of  experience 


and  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  facts  as  the;/  really 
are.     Hence  it  may  be  seen  that  cur  theology  as  well 
as  our  natural  science  is  relative,  and  must  "be  until 
we  know  the  facts  as  they  are,  and  this  knowledge 
cannot  be  hoped  for  here  because  we  are  finite  beings. 
It  may  also  be  seen  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
theology  has  changed,  and  that  there  was  by  times  an 
apparent  conflict  between  natural  science  and  the- 
ology. 

The  apparent  conflict  was  due  to  ignorance  of 
the  real  facts  which  abide  although  our  conceptions 
of  them  change.     Apparent  discrepancies  vanish  as 
knowledge  increases. 

When  we  speak  of  the  relation  between  natural 
science  and  theology,  we  mean  by  the  term  'relation,' 
compatibility  or  consistency.     We  are  thinking  of  the 
compatibility  of  the  doctrines  of  natural  science 
and  the  doctrines  of  theology  as  explanations  of 
physical  phenomena,  or  as  explanations  of  how  things 
came  to  be  as  they  are  and  how  they  continue.  It 
may  be  asked,  does  natural  science  deny  what  theology' 
affirms;  or,  if  one  is  true,  is  the  other  logically 
false?    Dees  natural  science  necessitate  a  new  con- 
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ception  of  the  way  purpose  Is  realized,  or  does  It 
deny  purpose  altogether ,  in  contradiction  of  the 
tenets  of  theology? 

When  we  say  that  the  relation  "between  natural 
science  and  theology  has  improved,  we  mean  that  "both 
have  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  truth, 
and  each,  being  disentangled  from  the  fetters  of 
preconceived  and  unauthent icated  notions,  now  more 
nearly  describes  the  fact  or  represents  truth  as  it 
is,  acd  hence  the  two  must  be  mere  conformable,  for 
truth  is  truth  whether  revealed  in  nature  cr  in 
Scripture . 

The  creative  all  sufficient  intelligent  person- 
ality behind  all  is  not  divided  against  Himself.  As 
we  gain  In  experience  we  come  mere  and  more  to  feci 
that  this  power  is  not  dualist ic,  one  element  ccmbat- 
ing  the  other,  hut  that,  knowing  the  perfect  whole, 
life  is  harmony  to  21m  who  spoke  into  existence  the 
facts  or  truths  of  both  the  physical  and  the  spirit-; 
ual  realm. 

When  we  knew  all  the  facts,  every  phase  or  de- 
partment  of  knowledge  will  be  found  to  be  in  harmony 
with  every  other.     The  relation  between  natural 


science  and  theology  has  improved,  for  since  we  have 
come  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  facts  the  apparent 
inconsistencies  over  which  there  were  so  much  need- 
less confusion  and  conflict  have  largely  vanished, 
and  natural  science  and  theology  unite  in  serving 
to  enrich  the  life  of  man  that  he  may  he  better  able 
to  glorify  his  Creator  and  God. 

An  investigation  of  the  views  of  some  of  the 
leading  naturalists  and  theologians,  as  expressed  in 
the  last  half  century,  may  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  my  thesis  is  correct,  or  that  the  claim,  that 
the  relation  between  natural  science  and  theology 
has  improved  in  the  last  fifty  years,  is  sustained. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Status  of  natural  Science  and  Theology 
about  the  Middle  cf  the  Last  Century. 

The  history  cf  the  middle  decades  of  the  last 
century  gives  evidence  that  us  a  result  of  scientif- 
ic investigation,  orthodox  theology  was  "brought  un- 
der strong  suspicion,   in  the  minds  of  a  few  able  and 
sincere  thinkers  and  investigators. 

It  usually  requires  some  time  for  any  new  the- 
ory or  development  in  the  scientific  or  theological 
world  to  effect  noticeably  the  thought  and  attitude 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  mankind.     So  it  was  in  this 
pEriod.     The  fuse  was  being  made  but  the  explosion  \ 
was  not  yet  heard  nor  its  effects  felt  by  those  at 
a  distance  from  the  scene  cf  operation. 

In  order  to  give  a  general  conception  of  the 
conditions  cf  this  period,  the-  conclusions  cf  a  few 
of  these  investigators  may  suffice.     Seme  worked  in 


the  field,  cf  Natural  Science,  some  in  the  field  of 
Theology  and  others  in  Philosophy.     It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  weic;h  their  arguments,  but  only  to  set 
^orth  the  conditions,   showing  the  fact  that  orthodox 
theology  was  beln?  questioned  "by  a  few  independent 
thinkers. 

Charles  Babbafie  sayis,   "In  truth  the  mess  of  ev- 
idence v;hich  combii.es  to  prove  the  preat  antiquity 
of  the  earth  itself,   is  so  irresistible,  and  so  un- 
shaken by  any  opposing  facts,  that  none  but  those 
v.'ho  are  alike  incapable  of  observing  the  facts  and 
appreciating  the  reasoning  can  for  a  moment  conceive 
the  present  state  cf  its  surface  to  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  only  six  thousand  years  of  existence.  Those 
observers  and  philosophers  who  have  spent  their  lives 
in  the  study  of  geology,  have  arrived  at  the  conclus- 
ion, that  there  exists  irresistible  evidence  that  the 
date  of  the  earth's  first  formation  is  far  anterior 
to  the  epoch  supposed  to  be  assigned  to  it  by  Moses; 
and  it  is  new  admitted  by  all  competent  persons  that 
the  formation  even  of  those  strata  which  are  nearest 
the  surface  must  have  occupied  vast  periods,  proba- 
bly millions  cf  years  in  arriving  at  their  present 
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Charles  Maclean  In  a  contribution  to  geology, 
estimates  a  single  period  of  volcanic  quiescence, 
during  which,  strata  cf  ccai,   shale,  sandstone,  and 
limestone  were  deposited  over  the  site  of  the  basal- 
tic hills  called  Arthur's  Seat,  at  Edinburg,  at  five 
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hundred  thousand  years. 

The  "Athenaeum",   Sept.   26,  1346,  p.   392,  has  an 
account  of  a  discourse  given  by  Mr.  Lyell,  upon  the 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  a  narrow  promontory  pro- 
jecting into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     This  is  known  to 
have  been  and  still  to  be  increasing  and  advancing, 
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from  the  constant  action  of  the  river  in  bearing 
down  mud  and  ether  matter  of  deposit.  Observation, 
and  comparison,  made  during  more  than  cne  hundred 
years,  had  directed  attention  to  the  progress  of  de- 
posit, and  the  consequent  gain  of  land  advancing  in- 
to the  sea.     But  never  before  had  the  requisite  tal- 
ents, the  result/  of  science  and  experience,  been  em- 
ployed for  the  resolution  of  the  question.  Lyell 


The  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise,  pp.  67,  68.  1337. 
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Geology  of  Fife  and  the  Lothians,  P.   37.  Edinb.  1839: 


had  the  concurrent  investigation,  and  assent  to  his 
conclusions,  of  several  American  men  of  science. 
The  conclusion  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  alluvial 
plain  from  which  the  portion  of  land  projects,  with 
that  portion  Itself,  after  making  great  deductions 
to  satisfy  the  most  excessive  caution,  has  required 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  years  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  present  condition. 

The  words  with  which  Lyell  concludes  are  In- 
tensely interesting  and  indicate  that  there  was  no 
lack  of  reverence  on  his  part^for  the  Creator  of  the 
world  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  nor  any  de- 
sire to  discredit  the  orthodox  interpretations  of 
Scripture,  but  only  a  desire  to  know  the  truth.  He 
says,   "The  further  we  extend  our  researches  into  the 
wonders  of  creation,  in  time  and  space,  the  more  do 
we  exalt,  refine,  and  elevate  our  conceptions  of  the 
Divine  artificer  of  the  universe." 

David  F.  Strauss  one  of  the  great  scholars  of 
the  last  century  created  an  epoch  in  historical  the- 
ology by  the  publl  cation  of  his  nLeben  Jesun,  Vol.  I 
in  1834  and  Vol.  II  in  1S35. 

He  claimed  that  there  was  need  of  a  new  mode 


cf  considering  the  life  of  Jesus,  in  the  place  of  the 

antiquated  systems  of  super naturalism  and  naturalism. 

He  says,   "The  nev;  point  of  view,  which  must  take  the 

place  of  the  old  is  the  mystical.     It  is  not  by  any 

means  meant  that  the  whole  history  of  Jesus  is  to  be 

represented  as  mystical,  but  only  that  every  part  of 

it  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  critical  examination,  to 

ascertain  whether  it  have  not  some  admixture  of  the 

mythical.     Investigations  of  this  kind  may  inflict 

1 

a  wound  on  the  faith  of  individuals." 

This  is  the  very  thing  it  did;  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  some  of  his  declarations  are  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  orthodox  views  regarding  Jesus. 

He  claims  that  the  canonical  Gospels  disagree 
in  relation  to  the  forms  of  the  annunciation  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus  to  Mary  by  the  angel.     After  stating 
his  case  he  says,   "Where  the  discrepancies  are  so 
great  and  so  essential,  It  may  at  first  sight  appear 
altogether  superfluous  to  inquire  v/hether  the  two 
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evangelists  record  one  and  the  same  occurrence." 

He  discredits  the  supernatural  conception  cf 
Jesus.    He  says,   "Just  as  little  as  in  the  Gospels, 
is  anything  in  confirmation  of  the  view  of  the  su- 


Leben  Jesu--First  German  edition.  P.   1  and  2  of 
preface.  Translated  by  George  Eliot. 
2  Leben  Jesu--Vol.  I  pp.  107--112  First  German 
Edition  1834. 


pernatural  conception  of  Jesus  to  be  found  in  the 
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remaining  New  Testament  writings." 

He  discredits  miracles  and  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.     He  says,   "We  nevertheless  distinctly  de- 
clare that  we  regard  the  history  of  the  resurrection 
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of  Lazarus,  not  only  as  in  the  highest  degree  impro- 

i 

bahle  in  Itself,  but  also  destitute  of  external  evi- 
dence; and  the  chapters  examined  as  an  indication 

'4 
of  the  unauthentic! ty  of  the  fourth  Gospel." 

Numerous  other  illustrations  might  be  cited 
but  already  we  have  enough  to  show  that  he  was  an 
independent  investigator,  intense,   critical  and  fear-1 
less,  unbounded,  by  any  sentimental  reverence  for  the 
traditional  theological  views. 

Lecky  by  the  publication  of  the  "History  of 
the  Rise  and  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in  Europe"  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  theological  world  and  gave 
zest  to  the  spirit  of  independent  and  critical  re- 
search. He  says,  "Human  reason  Is  the  only  factor 
in  history.  The  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ig- 
nored.    Elaborate  creeds  and  liturgical  services  are 

a  barrier  to  the  world's  progress,  because  they 

j|  "  .:■    '  i- 

[i   shackle  the  intellect  by  Impure  traditions.  The 


Leben  Jesu  Vol.  I  P.  121  First  German  Edition  1834 
4  ' 
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central  conception  of  rationalise  is  the  elevation 
cf  conscience  into  a  position  of  supreme  authority 
as  the  religious  organ,  a  verifying  faculty  discrim- 
inating betv/een  truth  and  error.     It  regards  Chris- 
tianity as  designed  to  preside  over  the  moral  devel- 
opment of  mankind  as  a  conception  which  was  to  become 
more  and  more  sublimated  and  spiritualized  as  the  hu- 
man mind  passed  into  new  phases,  and  was  able  to  bear 
the  splendor  of  a  more  unclouded  light.     Religion  it 
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believes  to  be  no  exception  to  the  general  law  cf 
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progress,  but  rather  the  highest  form  of  its  manifes- 
tations, and  its  earlier  systems  but  the  necessary 

■ 

steps  cf  an  imperfect  development.     In  its  eyes  the 
moral  element  of  Christianity  is  as  the  sun  in  heaven, 
and  dogmatic  systems  are  as  the  clouds  that  intercept1 
and  temper  the  exceeding  brightness  of  its  rays.  The 
insect  whose  existence  is  but  for  a  moment,  might 
well  imagine  that  these  were  indeed  eternal,  that  . 
their  majestic  columns  could  never  fail,  and  that 
their  luminous  folds  were  the  very  source  and  centre 
of  light.     And  yet  they  shift  and  vary  with  each 
changing  breeze;  they  blend  and  separate;  they  assume 
new  forms  and  exhibit  new  dimensions;  as  the  sun  that 


Is  above  them  waxes  more  glorious  in  its  power,  they 
are  permeated  and  at  last  absorbed  by  its  increasing 
splendor;  they  recede,  and  wither,  and  disappear, 
and  the  eye  ranges  far  beyond  the  sphere  they  had 
occupied,   Into  the  infinity  of  glory  that  Is  before 
them.     Rationalism  would  unite  in  one  sublime  synthe- 
sis all  the  past  forms  of  human  belief  which  accepts 
with  triumphant  alacrity  each  new  development  of 
science,  having  no  stereotyped  standard  to  defend, 
and  which  represents  the  human  mind  as  pursuing  on 
the  highest  subjects,  a  path  of  continual  progress 
tov/ard  the  fullest  and  most  transcendent  knowledge 
of  the  Deity.     It  clusters  around  a  series  of  essen- 
tially christian  conceptions, --equality,  fraternity, 
the  suppression  of  war,  the  elevation  of  the  poor, 
the  love  of  truth,  and  the  diffusion  of  liberty. 
It  revolves  around  the  ideal  of  Christianity,  and 
represents  its  spirit  without  its  dogmatic  system 
and  its  supernatural  narratives.     From  both  of  these 
it  unhesitatingly  recoils,  while  deriving  all  its 
strength  and  nourishment  from  christian  ethics. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  fixed  notion  of  God  and 
Providence.    The  conceptions  of  man  on  these  subjects 


will  change  with  the  progress  of  the  race.  Human 
reason,   therefore  and  not  revelation,  is  the  sole 

*i 

arbiter  of  truth." 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Lecky  here  ignores  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  either  in  giving  inspired 
truth  to  the  world,   or  in  educating  the  church.  Rea 
son  is  placed  above  Revelation,  and  the  dictates  of 
reason  are  made  to  decide  the  quality  of  revealed 
truth. 

In  the  application  of  this  view  to  literature, 
if  in  a  book  which  in  the  main  is  accepted,  a  mys- 
terious account  should  be  found,  the  mystery  would 
have  to  be  thrown  out  as  altogether  unlikely.  If 
a  miracle  is  recounted,   even  one  of  the  best  attest- 
ed of  all,  the  Rationalists  of  whom  Lecky  is  only 
one,  would  say,   nIt  could  never  have  happened  for 
Nature  has  made  it  Impossible . n 

The  publication,    of  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  thinkers  here  cited  could  not  fail  to  arouse 
the  champions  of  the  orthodox  views  and  spur  them 
to  look  well  to  the  foundations  of  the  faith  that 
was  in  them,  and  would  ultimately  tend  to  undermine 
the  faith  of  many,  in  the  infallibility  of  the 

i 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in 
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Scriptures  and  in  orthodox  theology.    Yet  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  masses  of  the  people  were  loyal  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  christian  church,  and  never  dreamed 
that  they  wore  in  any  degree  erroneous.     The  book 
of  Genesis  was  quite  universally  held  to  be  an  ac- 
count, not  only  divinely  comprehensive,  but  miracu- 
lously exact,  of  the  creation;    and  the  beginnings  of 
life  on  the  earth;  an  account  to  which  all  discover- 
ies in  every  branch  of  science  must  under  penalties 
be  made  to  conform.     A  favorite  subject  of  theolog- 
ical eloquence  was  the  perfection  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  especially  of  Genesis,  not  only  as  a  record  of 
the  past,  but  as  a  revelation  of  the  future.  Pfeif- 
fer,  a  bishop  in  northern  Germany,   is  represented 
as  declaring  that,   "the  text  of  Genesis  must  be  re- 
ceived strictly",   that,   "it  contains  all  knowledge, 
human  and  divine",  that,  "twenty-eight  articles  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  are  to  be  found  in  it";  that, 
"it  is  an  arsenal  of  arguments  against  all  sects  and 
sorts  of  atheists  and  pagans;  the  source  of  all 
science  and  arts,  including  law,  medicine,  philoso- 
phy and  rhetoric;  the  source  and  essence  of  all  his- 
tories and  of  all  professions,   trades  and  works;  an 


exhibition  of  all  virtues  and  vices;  the  origin  of 

1 

all  consolation." 

The  same  sentiment  was  echoed  in  France  by 
Huet,  who  is  said  to  have  cited  one  hundred  authors, 

sacred  and  profane,  to  prove  that  Moses  wrote  the 

2 

Pentateuch. 

Another  evidence  in  support  of  the  claim  that 
the  masses  were  loyal  to  the  orthodox  views,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  opinions  incompatible  with 
orthodox  theology  were  being  expressed,  is  Guizot's 
declaration  of  principles,  presented  at  a  session 
of  the  special  conference  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches  in  Paris  in  1864.     He  says,   "We  have  full 
faith,   1st.   In  the  supernatural  power  of  God  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Christian  religion;  2nd.     In  the  di- 

i 

vine  and  supernatural  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Books, 
as  well  as  in  their  sovereign  authority  in  religious 
matters;  3rd.     In  the  eternal  divinity  and  miraculous 
birth  as  well  as  in  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  God-man,  Saviour,  and  Redeemer  of  men. 
We  are  convinced  that  these  articles  of  the  chris- 


1 

Zoeckler's  Theologie  und  Naturwissens chaf t  Vol,  I. 
pp.  688,  689 

2  Meditations  on  the  Essence  of  Christianity.  Pref- 
ace Pp.  6-10. 


tlan  religion  are  also  those  of  the  Reformed  church, 
which  has  plainly  acknowledged  them."     In  support  of 
his  proposition  he  said,   "Gentlemen,  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  one  important  fact.     Look  around  you!  The 
attacks  against  the  bases  of  Christianity  are  seen 
everywhere,  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Eng- 
land, and  France.     I  fear  nothing,  provided  aggress- 
ion meets  with  resistance.     I  have  entire  confidence 
in  the  cause  of  Christianity.     But  man  is  God's  work- 
man;  it  is  by  our  faith  and  labor  that  the  christian 
religion  must  be  defended.     Gentlemen,  we  are  the 
vanguard  of  all  Christianity;  we  have  behind  us  all 
the  christian  communions.     Let  us  show  ourselves 

equal  to  this  great  task, ' and  firmly  resolve  to  ac- 
1 

complish  it."      The  declaration  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  against  twenty- 
three. 

At  a  session  of  the  General  Conference  includ- 
ing all  denominations  of  Protestants  in  France, 
which  met  in  Paris  in  1863  the  following  protest  was 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority:     "The  Confer- 
ence, considering  that  the  faithful  may  be  troubled  ji 
by  systems  of  the  present  day,  attacking  the  very 
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Meditations  on  the  Essence  of  Christianity,  Guizot, 
Preface  p.  10 


"basis  of  Christianity  and  the  church;  that  these  ne- 
gations are  produced  in  the  name  of  science,  and  giv- 
en as  the  definitive  results  of  the  elaboration  of 
modern  thought , — protests  in  the  name  of  christian 
faith,  of  christian  conscience,  of  christian  experi- 
ence, of  christian  science,  against  every  doctrine 
which  tends  to  overthrow  the  existence  of  supernat- 
ural order,  of  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture, 
of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  that  touches 
the  very  essence  of  Christianity;   such  as  it  has 
been  professed  at  all  times,  hy  all  churches,  marked 
k  with  the  seal  of  religious  power  and  faithfulness. 
The  Conference  invites  the  faithful  to  beware  of 
these  systems  of  science,  a  thousand  times  contra- 
dicted by  the  incessant  transformations  of  the  human 
mind;  and  exhorts  the  different  churches  to  make  ef- 
forts and  sacrifices  to  favor  the  development  and 

1 

progress  of  christian  science." 

From  the  facts  presented  in  this  chapter  it 
I  may  be  seen  that  during  the  middle  decades  of  the 
last  century,  although  a  few  reflective  thinkers 
were  siaking  independent  investigations  in  the  fields 
Natural  Science,  Theology  and  Philosophy,  faith  in 


G-ulzot's  Meditations  on  the  Essence  of  Christianity. 
Preface  pp.  6--10. 


«^  the  traditional  interpretations  of  Scripture  was 
strong.     Theology  was  not  critical.     It  rested  essen- 
tially, not  on  the  intellect,  but  on  the  heart;  it 
had  its  principles,   its  arguments,  its  works  which 
obtruded  themselves  on  reason  in  zhe  name  of  trans- 
cendent authority.     Life  was  on  the  side  of  these  who 
without  caring  for  science,  and  independent  of  reason 
without  anxiety  for  allegiance  with  philosophers  and 
with  temporary  powers,  unfolded  religious  truth  ac- 
cording to  the  traditional  orthodox  conceptions. 

What  flourished  was  free  religion  based  on  its 
own  special  aanctions--the  heart,  faith  and  tradition 
On  the  other  hand  scientists  were  coming  to  consider 
more  and  more  distinctly  that  their  conclusions  rest- 
ed on  objective  experiences  entirely.     Their  object 
was  the  discovery  of  the  immanent  connections  of  phe- 
nomena.    Without  any  intended  or  preconceived  antag- 
onism to  the  theology  of  their  day,  they  pursued 
their  work  of  investigation  and  observation,  noting 
their  conclusions,  which,  when  supplemented  by  the 
mere  thorough"  investigations  and  critical  interpre- 
tations  of  later  scientists,   cast  discredit  on  much 
of  the  theology  of  that  period.     The  result  was  un-» 


rest,  oriel  confusion,  and  such  hitter  hostilities  "be- 
tween natural  scientists  and  theologians  that  net 
until  after  nearly  half  a  century  of  observation  and 
critical  reflection  on  the  part  of  master  minds  did 
the  rumblings  of  warfare  be^in  to  die  away. 
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CHAPTER  II 


New  Theories  Resulting  from  Investigation  in 
the  Field  of  Natural  Science,  and  their  Bearing  on 

■ 

Orthodox  Theology. 

One  of  the  men  who  contributed  much  to  the  de- 

u 

i 

velopment  of  nev/  theories  which  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  theological  v/orld  was  Mr.  Lye  11,  a  distinguish- 
ed  scientist  of  the  last  century.     Professor  Sllllman 

'    ■  '  '  b 
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in  an  "Address  to  the  Association  of  American  Geol- 
ogists and  Naturalists,"  at  Boston,  April  24,  1842 

r  toe  t  „        V:.  :> 

said  of  Mr.  Lyell,   "To  him  more  than  to  any  other  or  : 

_ 

all  other  writers  on  geology,  we  owe  our  recovery 
from  the  illusions  of  dreams  and  visions  regarding 
imaginary  powers  supposed  formerly  to  exist;  but  to 
have-  become  exhausted  or  rreatly  enfeebled,  or  even 
extinct  in  modern  times.     He  has  proved  to  us,  that 
the  powers  of  nature  are  the  same  now  that  they  have 
ever  been:  that,  except  the  act  of  creation,  and  the 
first  outbreak  of  the  new-born  elements  and  energies, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  geological  laws  of  former 
ages  different  from  the  present;  and  that  the  causes  . 


now  In  operation,  actlrg  with  greater  cr  less  inten- 
sity, are  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect  of  earlier- 
epochs  .  " 

Lyell  says,   "The  growing  importance  of  the  nat- 
ural history  of  organic  remains  may  he  pointed  out 
as  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  progress  of  the 
science  during  the  present  century.  Investigations 
had  evidently  a  powerful  effect  in  dispelling  the  il- 
lusion which  had  long  prevailed  concerning  the  absence 
of  analogy  between  the  ancient  and  modern  state  of 
our  planet.     A  close  comparison  of  the  recent  and 
fossil  species  and  the  inferences  drawn  in  regard  to 
their  habits,  accustomed  the  geologists  to  contemplate 
the  earth  as  having  been  at  successive  periods  the 
dwelling-place  of  animals  and  plants  of  different 
races,   some  terrestrial  and  others  aquatic--some  fit- 
ted to  live  in    seas,  others  in  the  waters  of  lakes 
and  rivers.     By  the  consideration,  of  these  topics 
the  mind  was  slowly  and  insensibly  withdrawn  from 
imaginary  pictures  of  catastrophes  and  chaotic  con- 
fusion, such  as  haunted  the  imagination  of  the  early 
ccsmogonist s .     Numerous  proofs  were  discovered  of 
the  tranquil  deposition  of  sedimentary  matter  and  the 


I 


slow  development  of  organic  life.     As  the  senses  had 
for  a^es  declared  the  earth  to  be  at  rest,  until  the 
astronomer  taught  that  it  was  carried  through  space 
with  inconceivable  rapidity.     In  like  manner  was  the 
surface  of  this  planet  regarded  as  having  remained 
unaltered  since  its  creation,  until  the  geologists 

ii 

proved  that  it  had  been  the  theatre  of  reiterated 

change,  and  was  still  the  subject  of  slow  but  never 

1  i 

ending  fluctuations." 

He  says,   "Many  appearances,  which  had  for  a 

if  -  ■  i 

long  time  been  regarded  as  indicating  mysterious  and 

extraordinary  agency,  were  finally  recognized  as  the 

l  )■ 
|l  v  •  « .  ;«•»  r 

necessary  result  of  the  laws  now  governing  the  ma- 

ii 

Ii 

terial  world;  and  the  discovery  of  this  unlooked  for 
conformity  has  at  length  induced  some  philosophers 
to  infer  that  during  the  ages  contemplated  in  geol- 
ogy there  has  never  been  any  interruption  to  the 
agency  of  the  same  uniform  laws  of  change.     The  same 
assemblage  of  general  causes  they  conceive  may  have 
been  sufficient  to  produce,  by  their  various  combi- 
nations,  the  endless  diversity  of  effects  of  which 

2 

the  shell  of  the  earth  has  preserved  the  memorials." 
jjj  I 
He  shows  how  the  growing  intelligence  of  ev- 
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LyellTs  Principles  of  Geology,  Revised  edition 
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ery  people  leads  to  a  change  of  view  in  regard  to 
certain  interpretations  of  physical  and  moral  phe- 
nomena.    He  says,   "In  an  early  state  of  advancement, 
when  a  <-reat  number  of  natural  appearances  are  unin- 
telligible, an  eclipse,  an  earthquake,  a  flood,  or 
the  approach  of  a  comet,  with  many  other  occurrences 
afterwards  found  to  belong  to  the  regular  course  of 
events  are  regarded  as  prodigies.     The  same  delus- 
ion prevails  as  to  moral  phenomena,  and  many  of  these 
are  ascribed  to  the  intervention  of  demons,  ghosts, 
witches,  anc  other  immaterial  and  supernatural  agents. 
By  degrees  many  of  the  enigmas  of  the  moral  and  phys- 
ical world  are  eocplained,   and  instead  of  being  due 
to  extrinsic  and  irregular  causes,  they  are  found  to 
depend  on  fixed  and  invariable  laws.     The  philoso- 
pher- at  last  becomes  convinced  of  the  undeviating 
uniformity  of  secondary  causes,  and  guided  by  his 
faith  in  this  principle  he  determines  the  probabil- 
ity of  accounts  transmitted  to  him  of  former  occur- 
rences, and  often  rejects  the  fabulous  tales  of 
former  times,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  irrecon- 
cilable   with  the  experience  of  more  enlightened 
1 

ages . n 

_   ^==^_ 
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Sir  Humphrey  Davy,   in  Consolations  in  Travel, 
Dialogue  III,   "The  Unknown",   In  speaking  about?  vari- 
ous strata  or  formations  of  the  earth,  after  noting 
that  those  strata  which,  are  deepest  must  he  supposed 
to  be  the  earliest  deposited,  and  calling  attention 
to  the  order  of  development  as  recorded  by  remains, 
says,   "But  in  none  of  these  formations,  whether  call- 
ed secondary,  tertiary  or  diluvial  have  the  remains 
of  man,  or  any  of  his  rorks  been  discovered ;and  who-  j! 
eve^  dwells  upon  this  subject  must  be  convinced,  that 
the  present  order  of  things  and  the  comparatively 
recent  existence  of  man  as  the  master  of  the  globe 
is  as  certain  as  the  destruction  of  a  former  and  dif- 
ferent  order,  and  the  extinction  of  a  number  of  liv- 
ing forms  which  have  no  types  in  being.     In  the  old- 
est secondary  strata  there  are  no  remains  of  such 
animals  as  now  belong  to  the  surface;  and  in  rocks, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  more  recently  deposited, 
these  remains  occur  but  rarely,  and  with  abundance 
of  extinct  species,  there  seems  as  it  were  a  gradual 
approach  to  the  present  system  of  things,  and  such 

>  li 

a  succession  of  destructions  and  creations  preparato-. 

|j 

ry  to  the  existence  of  man." 


ll 


The  conclusions  of  ether  natural  scientists 
might  he  noted  to  show  that  scientific  researches 
led  to  the  view  that  by  relatively  uniform  natural 
processes,  working  through  long  ages,  the  earth's 
crust  had  been  slowly  modified.     The  traditional 
doctrine  of  creation  was  being  displaced  by  that  of 
evolution.     Sacred  cosmogony  regarded  the  formation 
and  modeling  of  the  earth  as  a  direct  act  of  God; 
it  rejected  the  intervention  of  secondary  causes  in 
those  events.     But  natural  science  overturned  this 
theory.     Instead  of  creation  being  comparatively 
recent,  about  four  thousand  years  before  Christ,  and 
the  act  of  six  ordinary  days,   it  has  been  shown  that 
the  earth  is  very  old,  and  that  it  has  formerly  been 
in  a  yielding  or  plastic  condition,  and  its  present 
conditions  are  ±?he  result  of  ages  of  development 
according  to  relatively  uniform  natural  processes. 
Sacred  science  taught  that  the  deluge  was  universal, 
and  some  theological  writers  pointed  to  marine  shells, 
found  on  mountain  tops  far  in  the  interior  cf  con- 
tinents as  an  indisputable  evidence.     But  this  was 
discredited  when  Draper  pointed  out  the  fact  that, 
"geological  students  proved  that  in  the  crust  of 


the  earth  vast  fresh-water  formations  are  repeatedly 
intercalated  with  vast  marine  ores,   like  the  leaves 
of  ab  book,  for  which  no  single  cataclysm  v;as  suffi- 

-1 
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clent  to  account."      He  says,   "The  relative  ages  of 
formations  having  been  ascertained,  it  was  shown  that 
there  has  been  an  advancing  physiological  progression 
j    of  organic  forms,  both  vegetable  and  animal  from  the 
j    oldest  to  the  most  recent;  that  those  which  Inhabit 
j;    the  surface  in  our  times  are  but  an  insignificant 
<;    fraction  of  the  prodigious  multitude  that  have  inhab- 
ited it  heretofore;  that  for  each  species  now  living 

there  are  thousands  that  have  become  extinct.  Though 

|  n 

special  formations  are  so  strikingly  characterized 

' .  (j 

|    by  some  predominating  type  of  life  as  to  justify  such 

ii 

i    expressions  as,  the  age  of  mollusks,   the  age  of  rep- 

I  ' 
I    tiles,  the  age  of  mammals,  the  introduction  of  the 

I 

new-comers  did  not  take  place  abruptly  as  by  sudden 

!l  ..| 

1    creation.     They  gradually  emerged  in  an  antecedent 

age,  reached  their  culmination  in  the  one  which  they 

characterize,  and  gradually  died  out  in  a  succeeding. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  sudden  creation--but  a 

2 

slow  development  from  a  pre-existing  form." 

. 

It  is  clear  that  the  views  presented  by  theo- 


1  Draper's  "Conflict  Between  Science  and  Religion." 
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logical  writers  as  derived  from  the  Mosaic  record 
cannot  "be  admitted.     The  Mosaic  time  is  too  short, 
the  order  of  creation  incorrect  -and  the  divine  in- 
terventions too  anthropomorphic.     The  cumulative 
evidence  brought  by  scientists  was  overwhelming 
|    against  many  of  the  traditional  interpretations.  Ho 
wonder  some  of  the  theologians  were  alarmed.     On  the 

I 

bases  of  this  unif ormltarlan  geology  the  doctrine 
of  the  transformation  of  species  began  to  look  more 
reasonable . 

i 

Von  Baer's  embryclogical  researches  and  the 
classifications  and  embryclogical  studies  of  Agassiz 
showed  a  wonderful  parallelism  between  the  growth 
of  the  individual  life  and  the  relation  cf  each  ani- 
mal  form  to  its  neighbors  and  predecessors  on  the 

j:     earth.     This  parallelism  was  fruitful  in  suggestions^. 

i|  i- 
and  soon  came  to  have  a  deep  scientific  meaning. 

I 

The  notion  that  species  became  changed  in  the 
course  cf  time  existed  since  the  time  of  the  classi- 
cal  writers,  and  persisted  more  or  less  throughout 
the  periods  following  on  the  progress  of  Ilumanism 

1     and  the  revival  of  learning.     Among  moderns,  Goethe,; 

!  I! 
DeCandclle  the  elder,  Lamarck,  Buff on  and  Chalmers 


had  foreshadowed  some  of  the  conceptions  that  Dar- 
win's discoveries  afterward  placed  cn  a  solid  basis. 
This  fact  Darwin  himsel^  clearly  sets  forth    in  "An 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Opinion  on  the 
Origin  of  Species"  published  before  the  first  edi- 
tion of  "Origin  of  Species." 

The  conception  o:°  biological  development  pre- 
vailed before  his  day.     Eenslow  of  Cambridne  and 
Sir  Chas.  Lyell  greatly  influenced  his  conclusions. 

We  find  that  Darwin  was  known  among  the  undergrad- 

1 

uates  as,   "the  man  who  walks  with  Henslow".  Darwin 

says,   "I  always  feel  as  if  my  books  came  half  out 

of  Lyell's  brain,  and  that  I  never  acknowledge  this 
2 

sufficiently".       He  says,   "Until  recently  the  great 
majority  of  naturalists  believed  that  species  were 
immutable  productions,  and  had  been  separately  cre- 
ated.    This  view  has  been  ably  maintained  by  many 
3 

authors."      This  position  was  meant  to  conform  to 
the  Biblical  narratives  and  seemed  to  clinch  the 
claim  for  their  divine  inspiration.     Darwin  says, 
"Some  few  naturalists  on  the  other  hand,  have  be- 
lieved that  species  undergo  modification,  and  that 

the  existing  forms  of  life  are  descendants  by  true 

4 

generatlonjDf  pre-exl  sjblng  forms." 
1 

Darwin's  Life  and  Letters,  o.  44* 
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In  the  introduction  to  "Origin  of  Species" 
Darwin  says  that  he  was  struck  with  certain  facts  in 
the  distribution  of  the  organic  beings  Inhabiting 
SouthAmer lea,  and  in  the  geological  relations  cf  the 
present  to  the  past  Inhabitants  of  that  continent; 
and  that  these  facts  seemed  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  origin  o''  species.     After  Darwin's  return  he 
chanced  to  read  Malthus1  Esaay  on  the  Principle  of 
Population.     Darwin  has  been  painfully  impressed  by 
the  immense  struggle  for  existence  with  which  the 
book  deals.     The  main  argument  of  the  book  was  that 
nature  has  self-restraint,  and  when  life  increases 
beyond  the  proper  means  of  subsistence  competition 
ensues,  the  weak  are  crowded  out  and  the  strong  are 
established . 

It  occurred  to  Darwin  that  a  similar  principle 
operated  in  the  organic  world  resulting  in  the  for- 
mation of  new  species,  and  these  preventive  checks 
would  also  account  for  the  destruction  of  unfavor- 
able variations.     In  this  association  between  the 
struggle  waged  by  individual  types  and  the  success- 
ion and  disappearance  of  species,  we  have  the  key 
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to  Darwin's  interpretation  cf  evolution. 

For  my  purpose  in  this  dissertation  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  v/ade  through  the  multitude  of  facts 
noted  and  the  elaborate  arguments  by  which  -  Darwin 
arrives  at  his  conclusions.     But  the  central  idea 
of  the  "Origin  of  Species"  is  that  every  form  of  or- 
ganic life,  high  and  low,   is  derived  from  a  very 
small  number  of  original  forms.     Every  variety  of 
vegetable  and  animal  organism,  now  extant,  or  having 
formerly  existed,  owes  its  origin  to  the  slow  and 
gradual  operations  cf  the  modifying  influences  of 
local  and  special  causes  transmitted  by  heredity. 
7/hatever  forms  were  best  suited  to  any  particular 
time  and  locality  were  selected  and  adopted  by  the 
working  of  natural  laws. 

Huxley  says  he  has  put  Darwin's  hypothesis 
into  a  shape  more  convenient  for  common  purposes 
than  he  could  find  in  his  book.     We  give  it  in  his 
words.;   "Given  the  existence  of  organic  matter,  its 
tendency  to  transmit  its  properties,  and  its  tenden- 
cy occasionally  to  vary;  and  lastly,  given  the  con- 
ditions cf  existence  by  which  organic  matter  is  sur- 
rounded—these put  together  are  the  causes  cf  the 


Present  and  the  Past  conditions  of  Organic  Nature." 

He  puts  the  evolutionary  thesis  clearly  in 
these  words,   "All  species  have  been  produced  by  the 
development  of  varieties  from  common  stocks j  by  the 
conversion  of  these,  first  into  permanent  races  and 
then  into  new  species,  by  the  process  of  natural 
selection,  which  process  is  essentially  identical 
with  that  artificial  selection  by  which  man  has  or- 
iginated the  races  of  domestic  animais--the  strug- 
gle for  existence  taking  the  place  of  man,  and  ex- 

ertinp,  in  the  case  of  natural,   that  selective  ac- 

2 

which  he  performs  in  artificial  selection." 

Darwin  says,   "Although  much  remains  obscure 
and  will  long  remain  obscure,  I  can  entertain  no 
doubt,  after  the  most  deliberate  study  and  dispas- 
sionate Judgment  of  which  I  am  capable,  that  the 
view  which  most  naturalists  until  recently  enter- 
tained, and  which  I  former ly  en tertalned--namely , 
that  each  species  has  been  independently  created--is 
erroneous.     I  am  fully  convinced  that  species  are 
not  Immutable;  but  that  those  belonging  to  what  are 
called  the  same  genera  are  lineal  descendants  of 
some  other  and  generally  extinct     species,   in  the 

'1  '  ~  — :=^=r  —  s   

J. 

Huxley's  Origin  of  Species.     p.  131,  1S72. 
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same  manner  as  the  acknowledged  varieties  of  any  one 

species  are  the  descendants  of  that  species.  Further 

more  I  am  convinced  that  natural  selection  has  been 

tne  most  important,  but  not  the  exclusive  means  of 
1 

modification . ■ 

Darwin  was  not  alone  in  his  views  of  evolution. 
When  he  read  the  essay  by  Wallace  on  "The  Tendency 
of  Varieties  to  Depart  Indefinitely  from  the  Origin- 
al Type,"  he  saw  that  it  contained  the  gist  of  his 
own  theory.     He  wrote  to  Lyell  and  sent  the  document, 
saying,,   "I  never  saw  a  more  striking  coincidence;  if 

Wallace  had  had  my  manuscript  written  out  in  1842  he 

2  | 

could  not  have  made  a  better  short  abstract." 

Huxley  was  the  great  exponent  of  Darwin 's  view, 
and  his  statements  gave  it  weight.     lie  says,   "I  do 
net  knew  of  any  proposition  that  has  been  put  before 
us  with  the  intention  of  explaining  the  phenomena  of 
organic  nature,  which  has  in  its  favor  a  thcusnadth 
part  the  evidence  which  may  be  adduced  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  view.     I  really  believe  that  the  alter- 
native is  either  Darwinism  or  nothing,  for  I  do  not 
know  of  any  rational  conception  or  theory  of  the  or- 
ganic universe  which  has  any  scientific  position  at 

1 
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at  all  beside  Mr.  Darwin's". 

Huxley  particularly  notes  his  belief  that  Dar- 
win's principle  of  evolution  applies  as  much  to  man 
as  to  the  lower  mammals.     He  says  "It  is  perfectly 
demonstrable  that  the  structural  differences  which 
separate  man  from  the  apes  are  not  greater  than  those 
which  separate  some  apes  from  others.     There  cannot 
be  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world  that  the  argu- 
ment which  applies  to  the  Improvement  of  the  horse 
from  an  earlier  stock,  or  of  ape  from  ape,  applies 
to  the  improvement  of  man  from  some  similar  and  low- 
er stock  than  man.     There  is  not  a  single  faculty- - 
functional  or  structural,  moral,   intellectual  or  in- 
structive-- there  Is  no  faculty  whatever  that  is  not 
capable. of  improvement;  there  is  no  faculty  whatso- 
ever which  does  not  depend  upon  structure;  and  as 
structure  tends  to  vary,  it  is  capable  of  being  im- 
proved.    The  further  science  advances  the  more  exten- 
sively and  consistently  will  all  the  phenomena  cf 
nature  be  represented  by  materialistic  formulae  and 
symbols,  and  as  surely  as  every  future  grows  out  of 
the  past  and  present,   so  will  the  physiology  of  the 
future  gradually  extend  the  realm  of  matter  and  law 

Huxley's  Origin  of  Species.   N,  Y.  1872.  p.  143 


until  it  is  coextensive  with  knowledge,  with  feeling 

1 

and  with  action." 

Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  conceived  in  his 
mind  in  1842  and  published  in  1859  was  locked  upon 
as  the  crowning  triumph  of  the  historical  movement, 
which  since  the  time  of  Geoffrey,  Saict-Hilalre  and 
Buff on  and  Lamark  was  pressing  forward  in  search  of 
the  key  to  the  "mystery  of  mysteries",   the  origin 
of  species. 

Darwin's  doctrine  of  evolution,  as  we  shall 
see  gave  a  shock  to  the  old  conceptions  based  on  the 
assumption  of  the  superiority  of  the  fixed  and  final. 
It  introduced  a  mode  of  thinking  that  in  the  end  was 
bound  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  orthodox  the- 
ology and  to  transform  the  treatment  of  morals,  pol- 
itics and  religion. 

As  the  doctrine  of  evolution  first  took  firm 
footing  upon  the  ground  of  natural  science,  and  was 
not  until  later  transferred  to  the  historical  and 
social  life  of  mankind,  so  it  first  came  into  rela- 
tion with  theology  from  that  side.  The  traditional 
doctrine  of  the  church  regarding  creation  was  based 
either  on  Moses  or  on  Milton.     The  prevalent  view 
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was  that  the  world  was  made  in  six  days,  and  that  ma 
began  his  existence  in  Paradise.     This  view  was  put 
in  question  by  the  evolutionary  theory,  according  to 
which  cur  solar  system  was  developed  cut  of  a  £?asecu 
nebula,  and  life  upon  the  gradually  cooled  surface 
of  our  earth  advanced  step  by  step  through  long  pe- 
riods of  time  from  the  lowest  organisms  up  to  the 
higher  modes  of  existence,  and  primitive  man  was 
developed  out  of  the  latter  ;   accordingly  early  man, 
far  from  representing  the  ideal  of  mankind,  stood  on 
the  contrary,  very  remote  from  this,  and  quite  near 
his  brute  ancestors.     The  evolutionary  method  knows 
no  absolute,  within  the  phenomenal  world,  but  every- 
where and  always  only  the  relative;  the  only  thing 
that  abides  in  the  flow  of  the  becoming,  is  the  law 
becoming. 

The  significance  of  Darwin's  contribution 
aroused  a  storm.     Theologians  spoke  out  in  protest 
against  the  new  theory  and  in  favor  of  the  orthodox 
view. 

Dr.  Buckland,  a  prominent  and  energetic  scien- 
tist of  the  clerical  order,  uncompromisingly  assert- 
ed that  all  scientific  teaching  must  be  forever  sub- 
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ordinated  to  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis. 

The  theology  of  the  day  was  accustomed,  to  view 
spiritual  principles  as  inextricably  woven  into  the 
dogmas  of  direct  creation.     Natural  selection  as  then 
understood  threatened,  to  substitute  mere  physical 
force  for  the  creative  and  operative  and  beneflcient 
v/isdom  of  God.     It  looked  as  if  there  was  no  need  of 
a  directing  creator  for  matter  in  motion  was  all  that 
was  necessary  to  account  for  everything. 

Herbert  Spencer  came  upon  the  scene  when  the 
theory  of  Darwin  was  making  positive  gains  through 
its  own  worth,  and  when  men  v/ere  anxious  to  apply 
the  new  theory  to  all  forces  in  the  universe. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  re  was  then  much  confusion  and  contradiction, 
and  some  vital  inspiration,  all  of  which  came  to  ut- 
terance in  the  philosophy  of  Spencer  as  he  tried  to 
gather  up  and  express  the  half  formulated  cravings  of 
the  day  for  a  new  system  of  philosophy  founded  on 
Darwinism. 

Spencer's  book,   "First  Principles"  published 
in  1862  sets  forth  the  main  arguments,  and  conclus- 

i 

ions  of  his  system.     As  some  of  his  main  conclusions 
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are  rioted,  it  may  he  seen  how  incompatible  they  are 
with  the  views  of  orthodox  theology.     The  first  main 
axiom  of  the  r.ew  philosophy  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
unknowable.     He  covers  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages 
In  its  unfolding. 

He  holds  that  Atheism,  Pantheism,  and  Theism, 
|    three  rival  attempts  to  explain  the  secret  of  the 
universe  are  equal  failures;  and  that  the  common 
fault  is  that  they  believe  in  "self-existence  some- 

|    where."     The  secret  cannot  be  explained.  Religious 

II 

Nihilism  is  the  only  consistent  and  tenable  theory, 

I  *  | 

j     the  "fundamental  verity"  summed  up  in  one  maxim-- 

"The  deeoest,  widest,  and  certain  of  all  facts  is 

*  ! 
I     this,  that  the  Power  which  the  universe  manifests 

1 

is  utterly  inscrutable." 

j  p  .  •• ' 

He  says,   "Appearances  without  reality  is  ur- 

i 

1     thinkable."    lie  holds  that, 

j 

1.  there  is  a  something  beyond. 

i 

2.  the  something  beyond  is  a  reality,  and 

3.  it  is  unknown  and  unknowable. 

This  doctrine  set  forth  by  Spencer  is  incompat- 
ible with  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Faith: 

i 

Deut.  $:29.     "But  if  from  thence  thou  shalt  seek 

i. 

the  Lord,   thou  shalt  find  Him,   if  thou  seek  Him 

1     Spencer's  First  Principles.     p.  46.  London  1862. 


with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul."    Prov.  3: 
17.     "Those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me." 
Matt.   7:7.     "Seek,  and  ye  shall  find."     It  affirms 
that  the  Being  of  God,  and  every  other  religious 
dogma,   cannot  be  proved.     It  makes  those  who  think 
they  believe  in  creation  and  a  Creator,  victims  of 
an  illusion.     Religion  is  another  name  for  ignorance 

According  to  the  theory  of  Evolution  and  the 
materialistic  philosophy  which  many  thought  it  im- 
plied everything  could  be  accounted  for  without  the 
aid  of  the  God  of  orthodox  theology,  and  the  mater- 
ialistic evolutionists  felt  that  they  could  event- 
ually conduct  the  Deity  to  the  verge  and,   in  the  lan 
guage  of  Comte,   "bow  Him  out  with  thanks  for  His  pro 
visional  services." 

Huxley  puts  the  same  idea  briefly  when  he  says 
"The  farther  science  advances  the  more  extensively 
and  consistently  will  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  be 
represented  by  materialistic  formulae  and  symbols, 
and  as  surely  as  every  future  grows  out  of  the  past 
and  present,   so  will  the  physiology  of  the  future 
gradually  extend  the  realm  of  matter  and  law  until 
it  is  coextensive  with  knowledge,  with  feeling,  and 
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with  action . " 

According  to  the  new  theory  man  cannot  be  the 
centre  and  aim  of  the  universe  as  orthodox  theology 
declared,  but  a  link  in  the  chain  of  being,  a  link 
which  is  just  as  surely  connected  with  the  rest  of 
existence  as  worms  are  connected  with  the  protista, 
or  fishes  with  worms.     Man's  superiority,  according 
to  the  new  theory,   is  but  an  instance  of  the  extraor- 
dinary manner  in  which  the  vertebrates  have  rotten 
ahead  of  their  conveners  in  the  course  of  universal 

ii 

i. 

evolution. 

ij 

As  the  doctrine  of  evolution  regards  the  human 

|i  i 
individual  as  only  a  transitory  combination  of  nat- 

ural  particles  analogous  to  all  other  combinations, 

it  would  destroy  the  doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of 

the  soul  as  held  by  orthodox  theology. 

As  the  new  theories  discussed  in  this  chapter 

j  were  disseminated,  uncritical  minds,  which  tended  to 

I  ''I 
confuse  a  doctrine  with  a  particular  mode  of  conceiv- 

lng  it,  were  led  to  a  denial  of  purpose  altogether, 

|i  because  evolution  necessitated  a  new  conception  of 

i  ii 
the  way  in  which  purpose  is  realized,  and  to  believe  \ 

||  ^ 

Instead  that  matter,  motion  and  law  explained  every - 
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thing  and  God  was  ruled  out  as  unnecessary,  and,  as 
already  pointed  cut,   the  great  fundamental  doctrines 
of  traditional  theology  v/ere  either  put  in  question, 
or  declared  to  be  positively  false. 

It  is  not  to  he  wondered     at  that  the  first  ad- 
vances of  the  evolutionary  philosophy  threw  the  the- 
ological and  philosophical  world  into  an  apparently 
defenceless  plight.     The  plausibility  of  the  system 
in  Its  scientific  statements  lent  plausibility  also 
to  a  philosophical  scheme  in  its  implications. 

Leading  theologians,  however,  soon  regained 
their  equilibrium  and  prepared  for  war,   in  defence 
of  the  traditional  views,  against  natural  scientists 
a  nd  others,  who  with  equal  determination,  defended 
the  new  theories. 

At  this  stage  in  the  development  of  Natural 
Science  and  Theology  it  is  evident  that  the  declara- 
tions of  the  one  v/ere  far  from  being  compatible  with 
those  of  the  other. 


Chapter  III. 

The  Conflict  Between  the  Defenders  of  the  Tra- 
ditional View,  and  the  Advocates  of  the  Few  Theories. 

The  attempts  to  set  aside  the  new  doctrines 
of  Fatural  Science,  that  the  traditional  cosmology 
and  parad ise-ie trends ,  along  with  all  that  depends 
upon  them  mipht  be  retained,  were  partly  ex- cathedra 
declaratior.s  of  dogmatic  Biblical  faith,  and  partly 
artificial  comparisons  between  the  old  and  new  be- 
lief, all  of  which  were  prompted  by  fidelity  to  re- 
ligious truth,  under  the  impression  that  religious 
truth  was  correctly  and  authoritatively  set  forth  in 
the  traditional  views.     It  is  difficult  to  free  the 
unref lective,  uncritical  mind  from  the  fallacy  of  s 
confusing  a  doctrine  with  a  particular  mode  of  con- 
ceiving it , particularly,  when  the  mode  of  conceiving 
a  truth  is  held  to  more  tenaciously  than  truth  itself 

A  reviewer,  praising  Rev.  Dr.  Hodge's  book 
against  Darwinism  says,   "Darwinism,  whether  Darwin 
knows  it  cfc  not;  whether  the  clergy,  who  are  half 
prepared  to  accept  it  in  blind  frl^^  as  'science' 


know.    It  or  nct--is  a  denial  of  srvery  article  of  the 
Christian  faith.     It  is  supreme  folly  to  talk  as 
some  do  about  accommodating  Christianity  to  Darwinism 
If  we  have  all,  men  and  monkeys,  women  and  baboons, 
oysters  and  eagles,    'developed'  from  an  original  mon- 
ad and  germ,   then  St.  Paul's  grand  deliverance-- ' All 
flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh.     There  is  one  kind  of 
flesh  of  men,  another  of  beasts,  another  of  fishes, 
and  another  of  birds.     There  are  bodies  celestial 
and  bodies  terrestrial '- -may  be  still  very  gr-.;nd 

1 

in  our  funeral  service,  but  very  untrue  to  fact." 

This  is  the  same  danrerous  line  of  argument 
which  Caccini  indulged  in  :     Galileo's  time.  The 
favorite  weapon  against  natural  scientists  was  the 
charge  that  these  men  were  "attacking  the  truth  of 
God,"  that  their  work  was,   "dangerous  and  disrepu- 
table," "a  forbidden  province"  andean  awful  evasion 
of  the  testimony  of  revelation." 

Dupanloup,   the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  in  an  open 
letter  stigmatized  Darwin,  Huxley,  Lyell,  and  others 
as  authors  of  "shameful  theories,"  and  made  special 
use  of  the  phrase  of  a  naturalist,  that  "it  is  more 
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glorious  to  be  a  monkey  perfected  than  an  Adam  de- 
generated .  n 

Wiilberf  orce ,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  In  an  address 
congratulated  himself  that  he  was  not  descended 
from  a  monkey.  Huxley  replied: "If  I  had  to  choose 
I  would  prefer  to  he  a  descendant  of  a  humble  monkey 
rather  than  of  a  man  who  employs  his  knowledge  and 
eloquence  in  misrepresenting  those  who  are  wearing 
out  their  lives  in  the  search  for  truth.'' 

One  of  the  strong  opponents  of  the  Darwinian 

theory  was  the  Duke  of  Argyll.     He  says,  "Darwin's 

theory  is  a  dream.     It  Is  not  only  unsound,  but  it 

is  in  many  respects  the  reverse  of  truth.    With  all 

his  conscientiousness,  with  all  his  caution,  with 

all  his  powers  of  observation,  Darwin  in  this  matter 

fell  Into  errors  as  profound  as  the  abysses  of  the 

Pacific.     The  overthrow  of  Darwin's  speculations  is 

only  beginning  to  be  known.     It  has  been  whispered 

for  some  time.     The  cherished  dopma  has  been  drop- 
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ping  very  slowly  out  of  sight." 

Ee  says,   "Darwin  was  ready  to  confess  that 
serious  doubts  had  been  awakened  as  to  the  truth 
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of  hie  famous  theory." 

Rev.  E.  B.  Fairfield  of  Oberlin,  Ohio  says  he 
heard  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  in  his  own  pulpit  in  Cincin- 
nati say,   "Brethren:  unbelievers  reject  Genesis  be- 
cause it  plainly  teaches  that  this  world  v/as  made 
in  six  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each,  and  they  ar- 
gue against  the  Bible  because  forsooth  shells  are 
found  upon  the  mountains,  and  found  down  deep  below 
the  earth's  surface.     Nonsense,  such  unbelief.'  As  if 
the  Lord  Almighty  could  not  create  millions  of  shells 

by  the  word  of  his  mouth  just  as  easily  as  anything 

i  t- •  ,„  I 

else.     A  simple  denying  of  Almighty  power.'" 

Prof.  Dana,  recognized  as  a  naturalist  of  high 
authority, published  an  elaborate  paper  in  the  year 
1865  entitled,   "The  Origin  of  Coral-Reefs  and  Isl- 
ands."   Ee  devotes  many-pages  to  what  Mr.  Huxley  on 
page  one  hundred  and  forty-six  of  Vol.  V  of  his 
"Science  and  Christian  Tradition  Essays,"  calls  "a 
most  admirable  and  weighty"  criticism  of  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  raised  at  various  times  to 
Mr.  Darwin's  doctrines  by  Prof.  Semper,  by  Dr.  Rein,, 
and  by  Mr.  Murray,  and  states  his  final  judgment 
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as  fellows:-  "With  the  theory  of  abrasion  and  solu- 
tion incompetent,  all  the  hypotheses  of  objectors  to 
Darwin's  theory  are  alike  weak;  for  all  have  made 
these  processes  their  chief  reliance,  whether  appeal- 
ing to  a  calcareous,  or  a  volcanic,  or  a  mountain 
peak  basement  for  the  structure.     The  subsidence 
which  the  Darwinian  theory  requires  has  not  been  op- 
posed by  the  mention  of  any  fact  at  variance  with  it, 
nor  by  setting  aside  Darwin's  arguments  in  its  favor; 
and  it  has  found  new. support  in  the  facts  from  the 
"Challengers"  soundings  off  Tahiti,   that  has  been  put 
in  array  against  it,  and  strong  corroborations  in 
the  facts  from  the  West  Indies. 

Darwin's  theory,   therefore,  remains  as  the  the- 

T 

-J-  . 

ory  that  accounts  for  the  origin  of  reefs  and  islands? 

"Essays  and  Reviews"  published  in  1861  con- 
tained broad  generalizations,  against  the  authority 
of  the  Bible  as  a  standard  of  faith,  all  based  on 
statements  drawn  from  the  application  of  the  evolu- 
tionary theory.     The  book  called  forth  a  protest  on 
the  part  of  orthodox  theologians  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land.    Writing  about  these  Essays  and  Reviews  J.  F. 
Hurst  clearly  sets  forth  the  disturbing  effect  they 
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had  \>pon  the  advocates  of  the  orthodox  view.  In 
his  "History  of  Rationalism"  he  says,   "The  press 
soon  began  to  teem  with  replies  written  from  every 
possible  standpoint.     Volumes  of  all  sizes,  from 
small  pamphlets  to  bulky  octaves,  were  spread  abroad 
as  an  antidote  to  the  poison.      Hardly  a  newspaper, 
religious  or  secular,  metropolitan  or  provincial, 
has  stood  aloof  from  the  contest.     Every  seat  of 
learning  has  been  agitated,  the  social  classes  have 
been  aroused,  the  entire  nation  has  taken  part  in  the 
strife.     Even  some  of  the  First  Broad  Churchmen  have 
written  heartily  against  Its  theology  and  influence. 
A  remarkable  feature  of  the  whole  controversy  is  the 
judicial  prosecution  of  the  essayists.  Petitions 
numerously  signed  were  presented  to  the  bishops, 
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praying  that  some  action  might  be  taken  against  them." 

An  article  entitled  "The  Fallacies  of  Evolu- 
tion" written  by  a  defender  of  orthodoxy,  appeared 
in  1879  in  the  July  number  of  the  Edinburg  Review, 
to  the  delight  of  the  enemies  of  the  new  theory. 

George  J.  Romanes  made  a  reply  to  this  article 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review.     He  says,   "The  essay  as- 
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plres  to  show  that  the  whole  theory  of  evolution  is 
a  monster-birth  of  irrational  minds,  and  as  may  be 
anticipated  from  such  an  estimate  of  this  theory, 
the  essay  is  written  by  a  man  ignorant  of  the  sub- 

T 

J. 

ject  which  he  presumes  to  expound." 

Romanes'  reply  consists  largely  of  accusations 
of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  "The  Falla 
cies  of  Evolution."     He  says,   "Having  spoken  of  the 
reviewer's  ignorance  of  the  'Origin  of  Species'  and 
the'Descent  of  Man',  I  may  next  allude  to  his  ig- 
norance of  the   'Variation  of  Plants  and  Animals  un- 
der Domestication. '     Here  at  least  total  ignorance 
of  the  work  he  names  is  the  most  charitable  con- 
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structlon  that  v/e  can  put  upon  the  following  pages." 
Then  follow  some  quotations  from  the  "Fallacies  of 
Evolution"  of  which  Romanes  says,   "Comment  on  so 
astonishing  a  passage  would  be  useless,  for  nothing 
I  could  say  could  throw  its  condensed  absurdity 
into  any  stronger  relief." 

Thus  the  battle  between  the  advocates  of  the 
new  theories  and  the  defenders  of  the  old  raged  for 
years;  but  notwithstanding  the  bitter  protests  of 
orthodox  theologians,  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
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rapidly  gained  ground. 

A  few  quotations  may  shew  the  progress  of  the 
Darwinian  theory  and  the  fact  that  evolution  as  a 
scientific  doctrine  was  regarded  as  established.  In 
the  January  number  of  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
1879,  there  is  an  article  by  Prof.  John  Tyn6o.ll  on 
"Vlrchow  and  Evolution."     In  this  article  there  is  a 
quotation  from  Dr.  Hooker's  address  to  the  British 
Association  at  Norwich  in  1868.     He  says,   "Ten  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  'Origin  of 
Species  by  Natural  Selection, '  and  it  is  therefore 
not  too  early  now  to  ask  what  progress  that  bold  the- 
ory has  made  in  scientific  estimation.     Since  the 
'Origin'  appeared  it  has  passed  through  four  English 
editions,  two  American,  two  German,   two  French,  sev- 
eral Russian,  a  Dutch  and  an  Italian.     So  far  from 
Natural  Selection  being  a  theory  of  the  past,  (the 
Athenaeum  has  stated  it  to  be  so) ,   it  is  an  accepted 
doctrine  with  almost  every  philosophical  naturalist, 
including  a  considerable  proportion  who  are  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  it  accounts  for  all  Mr.  Darwin 
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assigns  to  it."      Helmholtz  took  the  same  ground  in 
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1869,  says  Tyndall.     On  page  17  of  the  article  re- 
ferred to,  written  by  Tyndall  in  1379,  he  says, 
"Another  decade  has  now  passed,  and  he  is  simply 
blind  who  cannot  see  the  enormous  progress  made  by 
the  theory  during  that  time.     The  hostility  and 
fear  which  so  long  prevented  the  recognition  of  Mr. 
Darwin,  by  his  own  University,  have  vanished,  and 
this  year,  Cambridge,  amid  universal  acclamation, 
conferred  on  him  her  Doctor's  degree.     The  Academy 
of  Science  in  Paris,   which  had  so  long  persistently 

closed  its  doors  against  him,  has  also  yielded  at 
last;  v/hile  sermons,  lectures  and  published  articles, 
plainly  show  that  even  the  clergy  have,  to  a  great 
extent  become  acclimatized  to  the  Darwinian  air. 
My  reference  to  Mr.  Darwin  in  the  Birmingham  address 
was  based  upon  the  knowledge  that  such  changes  had 
been  accomplished,  and  were  still  going  on." 

The  attempt  to  acare  men  from  the  study  and 
propagation  of  scientific  truth  failed,  and  the 
scientific  doctrine  of  evolution  was  regarded  as 
established  and  supreme. 

From  the  incidents  of  the  conflict  already 


cited,  it  may  be  seen,  that  traditional  theology  was 
held  to  be  incompatible  with  the  new  theories.  The 
doctrine  of  creation  was  thought  to  be  incorrect  in 
view  of  the  established  doctrine  of  evolution.  God 
was  ruled  out,  by  evolutionists,  as  unnecessary, 
since  Natural  Selection  was  held  to  be  doing  all  tha 
was  being  done.    Many  of  the  cherished  doctrines  of 
theology  were  supposed  to  be  nullified  by  the  new 
theory,  and  relegated  to  the  realm  of  mythology. 
The  faith  of  many  was  disturbed,  atheism,  agnostic- 
ism, and  materialism  became  prevalent,   theology  was 
thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  scientific  truth, 
and  Religion,  was  regarded,  even  by  many  thinking 
men,  as  a  myth. 

But  faith  in  God,  is  hard  to  kill,  for  the 
soul  of  man  "cries  out  after  the  living  God",  and 
can  be  satisfied  only  in  Him.     So  although  faith's 
foundations  were  apparently  swept  away,  human  hearts 
still  persisted  in  the  hope  that  somehow  the  appar- 
ently insurmountable  barrier  in  the  pathway  of  Re- 
ligion might  be  removed,  and  that  a  more  thorough 
understanding  of  the  new  doctrines  and  their  lmpli- 


cat-ions  might  reconcile  Religion,  and  even  theology, 
with  scientific  truth. 

The  exercise  of  this  very  hope  was  the  inspir- 
ation, and  the  first  step  requisite  for  the  work  of 
critical  reflection  which,  brought  about  a  relation 
between  natural  science  and  theology  which,  the 
author  of  this  dissertation  holds  is  an  improvement 
on  that  of  fifty  years  ago. 


Chapter  IV. 
The  Work  of  Discrimination  Which  Freed  The 
Doctrine  of  Evolution  From  Some  Erroneous  Implica- 
tions, and  Theology  From  Seme  of  its  Unwarranted 
Assumptions . 

The  desire  for  a  more  thorough  understanding 
of  the  new  doctrines  and  their  implications,  whereb 
Natural  Science  might  be  reconciled  to  Religious 
truth,  was  not  to  be  left  unsatisfied. 

There  came  upon  the  scene  a  class  of  men  who 
could  see  farther  and  penetrate  deeper  into  the 
truths  and  implications  and  fallacies  of  the  claims 
of  Natural  Science.     By  critical  reflection  they 
helped  to  clear  away  false  conceptions  in  both  Nat- 
ural Science  and  Theology.     They  had  faith  that 
there  is  a  power  in  the  universe,   strong  enough  to 
make  truth-seeking  safe,  and  good  enough  to  make 
truth- telling  useful.     They  knew  how  to  separate 
truth  from  error,  to  sift  out  half  truths  and  false 
implications.     They  saw  the  folly  of  the  outcries 
and  attempts  against  scientific  truth,  on  the  basis 
of  mistaken  interpretations,  because  of  inadequate 


information.     They  also  saw  the  folly  of  drawing 
scientific  conclusions  from  Biblical  texts.  These 
who  were  inclined  to  do  so  were  recommended  by  Dr. 
Deems  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  ^or  February,  1876, 
to  take  the  advice  of  a  p;ood  old  German  divine  of 
the  Reformation  period:     "Seeking  the  milk  of  the 
V/ord  do  not  press  the  teats  of  Holy  Writ  toe  hard." 

Many  clergyman   could  not  cease  their  hostility 
to  scientific  study.     But  the  rrreater  minds  gradually 
came  to  realize  its  benefits  to  humanity.     The  atti- 
tude taken  by  Dr.  John  Cotton  Smith  represents  this 
latter  class.     His  view  was  far  more  logical,  mod- 
est, sagacious,  and  full  of  faith  than  many  of  his 
associates.     He  says,   "For  geology,  physiology,  and 
historical  criticism  have  threatened,  or  destroyed 
only  particular  forms  of  religious  opinion,  while 
they  have  set  the  spirit  of  religion  free  to  keep 
pace  with  the  larger  generalizations  cf  modern  knowl- 
edge." 

The  task  of  clearing  the  atmosphere  of  the 
fallacies  that  were  accepted  as  scientific  and  phil- 
osophical truths  or  implications,  was  a  tremendous  .  j 


undertaking.     Nevertheless  the  splendid  work  was 
dene . 

Charles  F.  Deems,   in  the  opening  address  at 
the  inauguration  at  Vanderbllt  University,  Oct.  4, 
1875,  spoke  on  "Science  and  Religion."    His  first 
sentence  sounds  the  key  note  of  the  new  thought 
which  was  to  bring  about  the  Improved  relation  be- 
tween the  scientific  doctrine  of  evolution  and  the- 
ology.    He  says,   "The  recent  cry  of  the  "Conflict 
of  Religion  and  Science,"  is  fallacious  and  mischiev 
ous  to  the  interests  of  both  science  and  religion; 
and  would  be  most  mournful  if  we  did  not  believe 
that,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  must  be  eph- 
emeral.    Its  genesis  is  to  be  traced  to  the  weak 
foolishness  of  some  professors  of  religion,  and  to 
the  weak  wickedness  of  some  professors  of  science. 
No  man  of  powerful  and  healthy  mind  who  is  devout, 
ever  has  the  slightest  apprehension  that  any  advance 
rcent  of  science  can  shake  the  foundations  of  that 
faith  which  is  necessary  to  salvation.     All  this 
dust  about  "the  conflict",  has  been  flung  up  by  men 
of  insufficient  faith,  who  doubted  the  basis  of 


their  faith;  or  by  men  of  insufficient  science  who 
have  mistaken  Theology  or  the  Church  for  Religion; 
or  by  unreasonable  and  wicked  men  who  have  sought 
to  (prevent)?  the  teachings  of  science  so  as  to  si- 
lence the  voice  of  conscience  in  themselves.     It  may 
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be  profitable  to  discriminate  these;  and  If  badges 

and  flags  have  become  mixed  in  the  fray,  it  may  be 

v:ell  to  readjust  our  ensigns,  so  that  foes  shall 

1  i 

strike  only  at  foes." 

D 

He  then  sets  out  to  settle  distinctly  what 
science  is  and  what  religion  is,  and  points  out  that: 
both  are  valuable  and,  rightly  understood,  they  do 
not  conflict.     He  says,   "In  religion  as  in  science 
we  walk  by  faith;  that  lSjWe  believe  in  the  proba- 
bilities sufficiently  to  act  upon  them.     So  far  from 
any  conflict  between  science  and  religion,  their 
bases  are  the  same,   their  modes  are  similar,  and 

their  ends  are  identical,  viz.  what  all  life  seems 
y  2 
I     to  be,  that  is,  a  discipline  in  faith." 

According  to  this  view,   scientific  knowledge 

ji 

I  would  be  conducive  to  faith;  and  this  is  Just  the 
I    fact.     Prof.     Agassiz  felt  the  same  strengthening 
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of  faith  in  the  midst  cf  scientific  investigation. 
Upon  ere  occasion  when  he  and  a  company  of  Harvard 
students  were  in  a  quarry  studying  a  strange  forma- 
tion he  said,   "Hats  off  boys,  there  is  a  great  Being 
here . " 

Mr.  Deems,   in  his  address  holds  that  one  cause 
of  the  "conflict"  is  the  confounding  of  Theology 
with  Religion.     He  says,   "Theology  is  not  religion, 
any  more  than  psychology  is  human  life,  or  zoology 
is  animal  life,  or  botany  is  vegetable  life.  The- 
ology  is  objective;  religion  is  subjective.  Theol- 
ogy is  a  scientific  classification  of  v/hat  is  known 
of  God;  religion  is  a  loving  obedience  to  God's  com- 
mandments.    Every  religious  man  must  have  some  the- 
ology, but  it  does  not  follow  that  every  theologian 
must  have  some  religion.     A  religious  man  knows  and 
feels  that  it  would  be  as  irreligious  in  him  to  re- 
ject any  truth  found  in  Nature,  as  it  would  be  for 
another  to  reject  any  truth  found  in  the  Bible. 
There  is  no  necessary  conflict  between  even  theology 
and  any  other  science.     All  true  science  is  a  new 
sight  of  God.     Science  has  the  finite  for  its  domain 


religion  the  Infinite;   science  deals  with  the  things 

seen,  and  religion  with  the  things  not-  seer.  The 

creation  of  the  world  and  its  end  are  not  questions 

of  science,  and  can  he  known  only  as  revealed  to 

faith,  and  so  Paul  says,   "Through  faith  v/e  apprehend 

intellectually  that  the  worlds  have  "been  framed  by 

the  word  of  God,   so  that  that  which  is  seen  may  have 
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sprung  from  that  which  is  not  seen."    Ken.  11:3.'' 

Such  statements  as  these  from  a  man  like  Dr. 
Deems  could  not  fail  to  have  an  enlightening  and 
soothing  effect  upon  these  who  were  confused  by  the 
cry  of  "conflict. " 

The  conflict,  by  its  enlightening  operations 
brought  about  an  attitude  toward  ancient  dogmas  which 
was  advantageous  to  real  religion,  and  compelled  the- 
ology to  be  more  nearly  a  correct  statement  of  relig- 
ious truth. 

R.  W.  Boodle  in  an  article  on  "Natural  Religion" 
calls  attention  to  the  change  of  attitude  toward  an- 
cient dogmas.     Ee  says,   "The  church  has  entered  upon 
that  phase  when  minds  of  the  higher  order  are  seldom 
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found  to  receive  its  ancient  dogmas  with  complete 
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conviction.     Before  1873-1874,  hostility  to  orthodox 

Christianity  was  more  or  less  openly  shown  by  the 

chief  writers  of  science,  history,  art,  morals,  etc., 

hut  since  these  years  this  tone  has  been  generally 

abandoned  for  one  of  supreme  indifference  or  of  per- 
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feet  fairness." 

Joseph  Le  Conte,  a  distinguished  American  geol- 
ogist, by  his  book  on  "Religion  and  Science",  did 
much  to  free  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  theology 
from  some  erroneous  implications  and  misconceptions 
and  to  show  the  harmony  between  the  truths  of  Nature 
and  the  truths  of  Scripture. 

He  suggests  that  the  general  spirit  cf  the  two 
books  should  outweigh  what  seems  to  be  literal  inter- 
pretation of  seme  passages,  and  that  the  accordance 
of  the  two  books  in  the  grand  spiritual  truths  which 
form  the  basis  of  religion,  should  overbalance  appar- 
ent minor  discrepancies  in  matters  which  are  of  lit- 
tle spiritual  sirmif icance ,  and  asserts  that  the  dis- 
tress and  doubt  occasioned  by  the  advance  of  science 
to  the  religious  mind  must  be  perpetual,  unless  we 
rise  to  a  higher  and  broader  and  more  philosophical 
point  of  view.     lie  says,   "I  believe  it  is  the  duty 
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of  every  scientific  man,  who  is  also  a  lover  of  his 

fellow-men,  to  attempt  to  restore  again  the  faith 

which  he  himself,  perhaps,  has  helped  to  destroy; 

to  build  again  the  foundations  of  faith  upon  a  more 
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solid,  enduring,  and  rational  basis." 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  chapter  XV  of  Science 
and  Religion,  Le  Conte  says  that  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  teachings  of  Scripture  and  the  teachings 
of  Nature  are  far  more  apparent  than  real;  that  it 
arises  in  great  measure  from  the  misconceptions  and 
misunderstandings  which  exist  on  both  sides;  that 
if  these  be  removed,  nearly  the  whole  antagonism 
disappears.     In  the  tv/o  lectures  XIV  and  XV  of  his 
book  he  states  and  tries  to  remove  several  of  these 
misconceptions . 

The  first  difficulty  in  the  way  of  compatibil- 
ity between  Natural  Science  and  the  traditional  view 
is,  a  misconception,  on  the  part  of  many  religious 
persons,  of  the  very  nature  of  inductive  evidence. 
He  says,   "When  the  doctors  disagree,  then  the  people 
assume  the  right  to  think  for  themselves.     But,  if 
there  were  an  absolute  unanimity  of  belief  on  a  sub- 
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ject  in  all  the  best  minds,  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  authority  of  such  unanimity  would 
and  ought  to  be  complete,  and  free  inquiry  and  in- 
dividual opinion  would  no  longer  be  thought  of  as 
a  right,     Now,  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  the  cos- 
res  by  evolution,   scientific  unanimity  is  already 
complete,  and  therefore,  scientific  authority  ought 
also  to  be  complete.     Lie  man  who  has  not  studied 
the  subject  profoundly  has  any  right  to  disbelieve. 
A  position  of  unbelief  is  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  reason--is  irrational.     Undoubtedly,  therefore, 

Scripture  ought,  now,   to  be  interpreted  in  accord- 

1 

ance  with  these  facts." 

The  next  difficulty  Is,  a  mistake  on  both  sides 
as  to  the  nature  and  object  of  so-called  schemes  of 
reconciliation,  which  do  not  reconcile,  as  science 
advances;  for  new  facts  are  discovered  and  the  pro- 
posed interpretation  is  no  longer  acceptable  to 
science, and  faith  again  receives  a  shock.     He  holds 
that  these  schemes  of  reconciliation  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  as  final  or  perfect  interpretations  of 
either  book.     They  ought  to  be  intended  to  show  on- 
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ly  that,  there  is  no  necessary  and  Irreconcilable  an- 
tagonism at  all.     There  may  he  many  Interpretations, 
any  of  which  may  reconcile  the  discordance,  and  yet 
none  of  them  be  the  true  and  final  one;  but  they 
show  that  the  two  books  are  not  fatally  Irreconcil- 
able. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  confounding  of  our 
formulated  systems  of  belief  with  Divine  truth,  the 
human  form  with  the  Divine  reality,  our  interpreta- 
tions with  Divine  revelation,  science  with  nature, 
theology  with  Scripture.     Still  another  difficulty, 
and  closely  connected  with  the  latter,   is  the  non- 
recognition  of  the  sacredness  and  the  Divine  author- 
ity of  the  teachings  of  nature.     "We  cannot  say  that 
the  Scriptures  only  are  sacred  and  authoritative, 
and  that  nature  is  profane.     Both  are  sacred,  though 
perhaps  in  different  degrees,  and  regard  or  disregard 
of  their  teachings  is  vitally  related  to  our  highest 
welfare.     The  one  is  the  Divine  text-book  of  truth, 
especially  physical  truth;  the  other  is  the  Divine 
text-book  of  conduct  and  of  moral  truth. 

Another  misconception,  is  the  supposition  that 


though  science  is  ackcowledged  to  be  changing  and 

progressive,   theology  Is  unchanging  and  ncn-progress 

ive  because  it  is  already  complete  and  perfect. 

"The  knowledge  derived  from  the  interpretation 

of  both  is  progressive.     If  both  bocks  are  Divine 

and  infinite,  and  the  interpretation  In  each  case 

is  human  and  finite,  the  human  knowledge  derived 

from  interpretation  of  each  must  of  necessity  be  pro 

gressive.     Science  is  progressive  mainly  through  the 

exercise  of  human  reason;  theology  is  progressive 

mainly  through  the  purification,  by  Divine  illumina- 
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tion,  of     the  human  heart."    The  scientist  should 
beware  lest  in  his  eager  grasping  after  the  new,  he 
mistake  his  unverified  crudities  for  eternal  truth; 
and  the  theologian  should  also  beware  lest  haply, 
in  his  blind  and  mistaken  zeal,  he  be  found  fighting 
against  God  Himself.     Christ  was  rejected  by  his  ov/n 
people  upon  (what  they  supposed)  scriptural  grounds. 

Another  misconception  is  mistaking  Scripture 
for  a  scientific  treatise,  and  therefore  attributing 
to  it,  and  exacting  from  it,  scientific  accuracy  of 
language  and  statement.     The  language  of  Scripture 
is  never  intended  to  be  a  scientific  statement.  The 
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language  of  Scripture  in  regard  to  external  nature 
Is  always  the  language  of  the  senses,  the  language 
of  appearance.     We  all  use  this  language  every  day. 
We  speak  of  the  fixedness  of  the  earth,  of  the  ris- 
ing and  setting  of  the  sun  and  yet  no  one  accuses 
us  of  falsity. 

Le  Conte  points  out  difficulties  that  would 
arise  if  the  Scripture  had  used  scientific  language. 
"Suppose,  instead  of  saying,    'I  set  my  bow  in  the 
clouds, '  it  had  spoken  of  reflection  and  refraction 
and  the  dispersion  of  light •     This  would  have  in- 
volved the  necessity  of  a  Divine  treatise  on  optics, 
and  this  again,  another  on  mathematics;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  moral  truths,  the  glorious  hopes, 
contained  in  this  beautiful  passage,  would  have  been 
entirely  lost.     Suppose,  instead  of  saying, ' stead  - 
fast  as  the  earth  which  cannot  be  moved,'  it  had 
said  steadfast  as  the  sun:  the  explanation  of  lan- 
guage so  contrary  to  the  appearance  of  things  would 
have  necessitated  a  Divine  treatise  on  astronomy, 
and  this,  again,  another  on  mathematics;  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  moral  effect  of  this  beautiful  illus- 


trailer,  of  the  unchangeableness  of  Doit"  would  have 
1 

beer,  lost . " 

Nature  arc!  Scripture  are  intended  to  teach  dif- 
ferent things;   the  ere  to  teach  physical  truth,  the 
other  to  teach  moral  and  spiritual  truth.     The  Script- 
ure, speaking  of  the  sun  rising  and  setting,   Is  only 
using  the  ccmrr.cn,  popular  language  of  appearance. 
The  early  church  interpreted  this  to  mean,  and,  there- 
fore to  assert,   that  the  sun  moved,  around  the  earth. 
In  the  ir-inds  of  Christians,  the  science  of  these  ear- 
ly times  became  lndlssolubly  connected  with  the  words 
of  Scripture,  and  they  unconsciously  pledged  Scripture 
to  the  truth  of  their  science,  and,  when  their 
science  was  proved  to  be  false  the  Scripture  seemed 
to  be  discredited.     The  language  referring  to  the 
creative  days  was  also  shown  to  be  falsely  Interpret- 
ed by  the  advance  of  science,  and  for  a  time  seme 
thought  the  Scripture  declaration  was  discredited. 

Le  Ccnte  gives  what  he  thinks  is  a  simple, 
practical,  rational  rule,   which  covers  nearly,  if 
not  quite  every  case  of  apparent  conflict  between 
the  teachings  of  nature  and  the  teachings  of  Script- 
ure.     It  is  this:     "If  the  question  be  a  question 


In  physical  science,  if  the  subject  be  cnc  which  is 

clearly  revealed  Is  nature,  then  without  hesitation, 

I  would  follow  the  teachings  of  nature  even  though 

some  scriptural  allusions  to  natural  phenomena  by 

our  traditional  interpretation  may  seem  to  teach 

differently.     But  if  the  question  be  a  question  of 

moral  and  spiritual  truth,  and  the  teachings  of 

Scripture  arc  clear  and  unmistakable,  then  I  follow 

the  Divine  text-book  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth, 

in  spite  of  some  dim  intimations  in  external  nature 

and  in  my  own  intuitions  which  seem  to  point  to  a 

1 

different  conclusion." 

One  who  is  seeking  to  know  only  the  truth, 
but  who  has  been  disturbed  by  any  apparent  conflict 
between  evolution  and  theology  will  surely  be  im- 
pressed by  the  reasonableness  of  Le  Conte's  argu- 
ments, and  will  feel  his  anxious  fears  have  somewhat 
if  not  entirely,   subsided.     His  regard  for  the  teach 
ings  of  nature  will  be  heightened  while  his  rever- 
ence for  the  teachings  of  Scripture  will  be  none 
the  less.     He  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  scientific 
doctrine  of  evolution  is  not  incompatible  with  a 
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theology  that  is  an  interpretation  of  Scripture  from 
the  "broader  and  higher  and  rational  viewpoint . 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  his  book,   "Evolution  and 
Religion"  has  thrown  much  light,  for  the  popular 
mind,  on  the  doctrine  of  evolution,   and  also  on  re- 
ligious truth  as  independent  of,  and  unfettered  by, 
traditional  theological  theories,  and  has  made  not 
a  little  contribution  to  the  work  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  apparent  conflict  between  evolution  and  the- 
ology. 

He  calls  attention  to  some  popular  errors  re- 
garding the  Evolutionary  philosophy.  He  says,  nA 
vague  notion  exists  with  multitudes  that  science  is 
infidel,  and  that  Evolution  in  particular  is  revolu- 
tionary-- that  is,  revolutionary  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church.     Men  of  such  views  often  say,   'I  know 
that  religion  Is  true.     I  do  not  wish  to  hear  any- 
thing that  threatens  to  unsettle  my  faith. '  But 
faith  that  can  be  unsettled  by  the  access  of  light 
and  knowledge  had  better  be  unsettled.  The  intensity 
of  such  men's  faith  in  their  own  thoughts  is  deemed 
to  be  safer  than  a  larger  view  of  God's  thoughts. 
Others  speak  of  evolution  as  a  pseudo- science  teach- 


ing  that  nan  descended  from  monkeys,   or  ascended  as 
the  case  may  be.     They  have  no  conception  of  it  as 
the  history  of  the  divine  process  in  the  "building  cf 
the  world.     The  ascent  of  man  from  the  anthropoid 
apes  is  a  mere  hypothesis.     It  has  not  been  proved, 
and  I  see  certainly  no  present  means  of  proving  it. 
It  stands  in  the  region  of  hypothesis,  pressed  for- 
ward by  a  multitude  of  probabilities.     Of  one  thing 
I  am  certain,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin, 
it  does  not  change  either  the  destiny  or  the  moral 

grandeur  of  man  as  he  stands  in  the  full  light  of 
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civilization  today."      In  chapter  II,  entitled,  The 
two  Revelations,  Beecher  makes  a  few  statements  which 
show  clearly  his  view*.     Ke  says,   "It  may  be  said 
that  evolution  is  accepted  as   'the  method1  of  crea- 
tion by  the  whole  scientific  world,  and  that  the  pe- 
riod cf  controversy  is  passed  and  closed.     While  the 
scientific  world  is  at  agreement  upon  this  'order* 
of  occurrence,   it  has  been  much  divided  as  to  the 
'causes'  which  have  operated  to  bring  about  these 
results.     There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  still,  but 
with  every  decade  scientific  men^are  drawing  together 
to  a  common  ground  of  belief.     The  theory  of  evolu- 
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ti on  is  the  working  theory  of  every  department  of 
physical  science  all  over  the  world.     The  time  is 
coming  when  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  or  the  method 
of  God  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  will  be  Just 
as  universally  accepted  as  either  of  the  great  phys- 
ical doctrines,  the  heliocentric  theory  of  Coperni- 
cus, or  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  gravitation.  Evo- 
lution is  substantially  held  by  men  of  profound 
christian  faith:  by  the  now  venerable  and  universally 
honored  scientific  teacher,  Professor  Dana  of  Yale 
College;  by  Professor  Le  Conte  of  the  University  of 
California,  an*  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church; 
by  President  McCosh  of  Princeton  College,  a  Presby- 
terian of  the  Presbyterians;  by  Professor  Asa  Gray 
of  Harvard  University,  a  communicant  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church;  by  increasing  numbers  of  Christian 
preachers  in  America;  by  Catholics  like  Mivart  in 
England;  by  Wallace,  a  Christian  of  the  spiritual- 
istic school;  by  the  Duke  of  Ar^yle;  by  Ground,  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Herbert  Spencer;  and  finally, 
among  hundreds  of  other: soundly  learned  and  Chris- 
tian men,  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Williams, 
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whose  Bampton  Lectures  for  1384  contain  a  bold,  frank, 
and  judicial  estimate  of  Evolution,  and  its  relations 
to  Christianity. 

While  evolution  is  certain  to  online  theology 
to  reconstruct  its  system,   it  will  take  nothing  away 
from  the  grounds  of  true  religion.     It  will  strip 
off  Saul's  unmanageable  armor  from  David,  to  give 
him  greater  power  over  the  giant.     The  distinction 
between  natural  and  revealed  religion  will  be  oblit- 
erated, both  of  which  are  the  testimony  of  God;  one 
God's  testimony  as  to  what  is  best  for  man  in  his 
social  and  physical  relations,  and  the  other,  what 
is  best  .for  man  in  his  higher  spiritual  nature.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  simple  and  unadulter- 
ated Christianity  to  hall  the  rising  light  and  to 
uncover  every  element  of  religious  to  its  wholesome 
beams.     The  Bible  itself  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able monuments  of  the  truth  of  the  evolutionary 
1 

process."       "I  firmly  believe  that  the  acceptance 
of  this  doctrine,  which  seems  to  me  inevitable,  is 
to  be  one  of  God's  most  effective  instruments  in  in- 
tensifying and  hastening  the  progress  of  blessed 
changes  in  the  church  which  will  be  for  its  greater 
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health  and  power  among  men." 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing,   that  Beecher 
pointed  out  a  few  of  the  then  popular  errors  regard- 
ing the  evolutionary  philosophy,  and  set  forth  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  as  a  method  of  creation  in  its 
true  light;  and  v/hile  this  scientific  doctrine  shows 
some  of  the  traditional  theological  views  to  be  un- 
warranted,  it  is  not  essentially  incompatible  with 
a  theology  that  is  an  Interpretation  of  Scripture 
from  the  broader  and  higher  viewpoint  of  modern  schol 
arship. 

In  a  volume  entitled,   "Darwin  and  Modern 
Science,"  a  compilation  of  essays  in  commemoration 
of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Charlee  Darwin  and 
of  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of 
the  Origin  of  Species,   edited  by  A.  C.  Seward  and 
published  in  1909  by  the  University  Press  Cambridge, 
P.  IT.  Waggett  has  an  article,   "The  Influence  of  Dar- 
win upon  Religious  Thought."     In  the  first  sentence 
he  says,   "The  object  of  this  paper  is  first  to  point 
out  certain  elements  of  the  Darwinian  influence  upon 
religious  thought,  and  then  to  show  reason  for  the 
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conclusion  that  it  has  been,  from  a  christian  point 
of  view,  satisfactory." 

He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Darwin  by 
raising  the  dignity  of  natural  science,  encouraged 
the  development  of  the  scientific  mind,  and  gave  to 
religious  students  the  example  of  patient  and  ardent 
investigation,  and  drove  them  to  seek  the  grounds 
of  reassurance  in  a  science  of  their  'own,  in  a  meth- 
od of  experiment,  of  observation,  cf  hypothesis 
checked  by  known  facts.     In  this  work  they  were  not 
without  the  sympathy  of  men  cf  science. 

He  says,   "I  submit  that  the  more  men  know  of 

actual  christian  teaching,   its  fidelity  to  the  past, 

and  its  sincerity  in  face  of  discovery,  the  more 

certainly  they  will  judge  that  the  stimulus  of  the 

doctrine  of  evolution  has  produced  in  the  long  run 

vigor  as  well  as  flexibility  in  the  doctrine  of 

1 

Creation  and  of  man." 

In  speaking  of  Natural  Selection  and  Design, 
he  shows  that  natural  selection  does  not  necessarily 
destroy  the  Theistic  conception.     The  teleologist 

said,   "The  organism  fits  the  niche  because  the  Cre- 
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ator  formed  ifc  so  as  to  fit."    The  naturalist  said, 
"The  organism  fits  the  niche,  because  unless  it  fit- 
ted it  could  not  exist."    The  theologian  said,  "It 
was  fitted  to  survive."     The  selectionist  said,  "It 
survives  because  it  fits."    Waggett  says,   "The  two 
forms  of  statement  are  not  incompatible;  but  the  new 
statement,  by  provision  of  an  ideally  universal  ex- 
planation of  process,  was  hostile  to  a  doctrine  of 
purpose  which  relied  upon  evidences  always  excep- 
tional however  numerous. 

Science  persistently  presses  on  to  find  the 
universal  machinery  of  adaption  in  this  planet;  and 
whether  this  be  found  in  selection,  .or  in  direct- 
effect,  or  in  vital  reactions  resulting  in  large 
changes,  or  in  a  combination  of  these  and  other  fac- 
tors, it  must  always  be  opposed  to  the  conception 
of  a  Divine  Power  here  and  there  but  not  everywhere 
active.     For  science  the  Divine  must  be  constant, 
operative  everywhere  and  in  every  quality  and  power, 
in  environment  and  in  organism,   in  stimulus  and  in 
reaction,  in  variation  and  in  struggle;   in  heredi- 
tary equilibrium,  and  in  "the  unstable  state  of 


species;"  equally  present  cn  both  sides  of  every 
strain,   in  all  pressures  and  its  ail  resistances,  in 
short  in  the  general  wonder  cf  life  and  the  world. 
And  this  is  exactly  what  the  Divine  Power  must  be 
for  religious  faith. 

The  point  I  wish  once  more  to  make  is  that  the 
necessary  readjustment  of  teleology,  so  as  to  make 
it  depecd  upon  the  contemplation  of  the  whole  in- 
stead of  a  part,   is  advantageous  quite  as  much  to 
theology  as  to  science.     For  the  olcer  view  failed 
in  courage.     Here  again  our  theism  was  not  suffi- 
ciently theistic.     The  v/orld  is  not  less  venerable 

to  us  now,  nor  less  eloquent  of  the  causing  mind, 

1 

rather  much  mere  eloquent  and  sacred." 

It  is  evident  that  Waggett  does  not  regard  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  as  opposed  to  modern  theology, 
and  destructive  of  scripture  teachings  »but  rather 
that  it  has  led  to  improvements  in  the  preaching 
cf  the  christian  faith,  and  to  a  higher  and  more 
sacred  conception  cf  the  causing  God  whose  power 
and  activity  and  wisdom  are  manifest  everywhere  and 
always . 
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As  early  as  1875  J.  W.  Draper,   who  has  written 
a  book  on  "The  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science, 
foresaw  the  issue  of  the  conflict.     He  says  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  this  bock,   "As  to  the  coining  con- 
flict, can  any  one  doubt?    Whatever  is  resting  on 
fiction  and  fraud  will  be  overthrown.  Institutions 
that  organize  impostures  and  spread  delusions  must 
show  what  right  they  have  to  exist.     Faith  must  ren- 
der an  account  of  herself  to  Reason.    Mysteries  must 
give  place  to  facts.     Religion  must  relinquish  that 
Imperious,  that  domineering  position  which  she  has 
so  long  maintained  against  Science.     There  must  be 
absolute  freedom  for  thought.     What  Esdras  wrote 
more  than  twenty-three  centuries  ago, --"As  for  Truth 

it  endureth  and  is  always  strong;  it  liveth  and  con- 

1 

quereth  for  evermore,"  still  holds  good." 

In  speaking  about  those  who  welcome  the  advance 
ment  of  knowledge,  and  reverence  truth,  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  comes,  he  says,   "Recognizing  the 
apparent  discrepancies  between  the  interpretations 
of  revealed  truth  and  the  discoveries  of  science, 
they  have  always  expected  that  satisfactory  expla- 

I  ; 

nations  and  reconciliations  would  ensue,  and  In  this 
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they  have  not  been  disappointed." 

Draper  holds  that  there  Is  nc  necessary  Incom- 
patibility between  evolution  and  the  teachings  of 
Scripture,  rationally  interpreted. 

J.  W.  Dawson,   the  celebrated  Canadian,  geolo- 
gist and  naturalist,  for  some  time  Principal  and 
Vice-Chancellor  of  McGill  University,  Montreal,  pub- 
lished a  work,   "The  Story  of  The  Earth  and  Man"  in 
which,  particularly  in  chapters  XIV  and  XV,  he,  lays 
bare  some  of  the  false  assumptions  and  errors  con- 
nected with  the  evolutionary  theory,  and  then  states 
briefly,   the  theory  of  creation  as  it  may  be  held 
by  a  modern  man  of  science.     He  points  out  the  Insuf- 
ficiency of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  by  natural  se- 
lection alone,  as  a  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
duction of  species.     He  says,   "With  regard  to  species, 
however,   it  must  be  observed  that  naturalists  are 
not  agreed  as  to  what  constitutes  a  species.  Many 
so-called  species  are  probably  races  or  varieties, 
and  one  benefit  of  these  inquiries  has  been  to  di- 
rect attention  to  the  proper  discrimination  of  spe- 
cies  from  varieties  among  animals  and  plants.  The 
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loose  discrimination  of  species,  and  the  tendency 
to  multiply  names,  nave  done  much  to  promote  evolu- 
tionist views;  but  the  researches  of  the  evolution- 
ists themselves  have  shown  that  we  must  abandon  trans- 
mutation of  true  species  as  a  thing  of  the  present; 

and  if  we  imagine  it  to  have  occurred,  must  refer 

1 

it  to  the  past." 

He  calls  attention  to  certain  gaps  or  breaks 
which  require  to  be  cunningly  filled  with  artificial 
material,  in  order  to  give  an  appearance  of  continui- 
ty to  the  whole.     These  are,  that  betv/een  dead  and 
and  living  matter,  between  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
between  any  species  of  animal  or  plant  and  any  other 
species,  between  the  nature  of  the  animal  and  the 
self -conscious j  reasoning,  moral  nature  of  man.  He 
says,   "The  men  who  evolve  all  things  from  physical 
forces  do  not  yet  know  how  these  forces  can  produce 
the  phenomena  of  life  even  in  its  humblest  forms; 
and  in    every  case  hitherto  the  effort  to  produce 
some  of  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  either  from  dead 

organic  matter,  or  from  merely  mineral  substances 

2 

has  proved  vain." 
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"Ko  proof  exists  that  any  creature  on  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  the  plant  kingdom,  was  capable  of 

1 

passing  the  limit  and  becoming  an  animal." 

"The  gap  between  any  species  of  animal  or  plant 
and  any  other  species,  yawns  as  wide  as  ever,  since 
it  must  be  admitted  that  no  case  has  been  ascer- 
tained in  which  an  individual  of  one  species  has 
transgressed  the  limits  between  it  and  other  species. 
However  extensive  the  varieties  produced  by  artific- 
ial breeding,  the  essential  characters  of  the  species 
remain,  and  even  its  minor  characters  may  be  repro- 
duced, while  the  barriers  established  in  nature  be- 
tween species  by  the  laws  of  their  reproduction, 

2 

seem  to  be  absolute." 

"Y/e  not  only  have  no  proof  that  any  animal 
can,  by  any  force  in  itself,  or  by  any  merely  phys- 
ical influences  from  without,  rise  to  the  self-  con- 
scious moral  nature  of  man;  but  the  thing  is  in  the 

3 

highest  degree  improbable." 

After  discussing  the  subject  he  says,  "What, 
then,   is  the  actual  statement  of  the  theory  of  crea- 
tion as  it  may  be  held  by  a  modern  of  science?  Sim- 
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ply  this;  that  all  things  have  "been  produced  by  the 

Supreme  Creative  Will,  acting  either  directly  or 

through  the  agency  of  forces  and  materials  of  Ills 

1 

ov/n  production." 

He  adds,   "Man  may  he  a  product  of  creation, 
li  yet  his  creation  may  have  been  in  perfect  harmony 

with  those  laws  of  procedure  which  the  Creator  has 
;,  set  for  his  own  operations.     He  may  have  been  pre- 
I  ceded  by  other  creations  of  things  mere  or  less  sim- 
I  liar  or  dissimilar.     He  may  have  been  created  by  the 

H 
I 

j  same  processes  with  some  or  all  of  these,  or  by  dif- 
ferent means.     His  body  may  have  been  created  in  one 

H 

!'  way,  his  soul  in  another.     After  his  creation,  spen- 
taneous  culture  and  outward  circumstances  may  have 
moulded  him  into  varieties,   and  given  him  many  dlf- 

|  ferent  kinds  of  speech  and  of  habits.  These  points 
are  so  obvious  to  common  sense  that  it  would  be  quite 

j  unnecessary  to  Insist  on  them,  were  they  not  habit - 

I  ually  overlooked  or  misstated  by  evolutionists.  In 
order  that  there  be  a  creation  there  must  he  a  pri- 
mary Self -existent  Spirit,  whose  will  is  supreme. 

Ii  i 
The  evolutionist  cannot  refuse  to  admit  this  on  as 

'  , '  i 

good,  ground  as  that  on  which  we  hesitate  to  receive 
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the  postulates  cf  his  faith.     It  is  no  real  objec- 
tion to  say  that  a  God  can  be  known  to  us  only  par- 
tially, and,  with  reference  to  His  real  essence, 

not  at  all;   since,   even  if  we  admit  this,  it  is  no 

1 

more  than  can  be  said  of  matter  and  force." 

Viewing  the  doctrine  of  evolution  freed  from 
its  unproven  assumptions,  and  set  forth  in  its  true 
light  as  a  method  of  procedure,  rather  than  a  blind 
cause  making  all  that  is,  cut  of  nothing,  and  the 
traditional  theology  freed  from  its  unproven  assump- 
tions and  dogmas,  Dawson  would  lead  us  to  believe 
there  was  no  essential  incompatibility  between  them. 
The  doctrine  of  evolution  implying  all  the  assump- 
tions and  misconceptions  connected  with  it  as  held 
fifty  years  ago  could  not  be  harmonized  with  either 
the  theology  of  fifty  years  ago  or  that  of  recent 
years.     It  is  evident  that  the  development  in  nat- 
ural science  and  theology  has  improved  the  relation 
between  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  the  modern 
interpretation  of  Scripture. 

Andrew  Dixon  White,  when  president  of  Cornell 
University  saw  the  folly  cf  hostility  on  the  part 
cf  the  church  toward  the  advance  of  science;  and 
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as  clearly  perceived  that  the  so-called  conflict 
between  Science  and  Religion  was  a  struggle  between 
Science  and  Dogmatic  Theology;  and  that  if  scientif- 
ic truth  and  scriptural  truth  could  be  disentangled 
from  misconceptions  and  fallacious  implications, 
there  would  be  no  incompatibility  between  the  dec- 
larations of  the  Book  of  Nature  and  the  Book  of 
Scripture;  for,   "God's  truths  must  agree,  whether 
discovered  by  looking  within  upon  the  soul  or  with- 
out upon  the  world.     A  truth  written  upon  the  human 
heart  today,   in  its  full  play  of  emotions  or  pass- 
ions, cannot  be  at  any  real  variance  even  with  a 

truth  written  upon  a  fossil  whose  poor  life  ebbed 

1 

forth  millions  of  years  ago." 

Mr.  White  registered  himself  in  favor  of  sci- 
entific investigation,  and  the  application  of  the 
scientific  method  to  the  study  and  interpretation 
of  Scripture. 

In  his  book,   "The  Warfare  of  Science,"  he  aims 
to  show  that,   in  all  modern  history,  interference 
with  science  in  the  supposed  interest  of  religion, 
no  matter  how  conscientious  such  interference  may 
have  been,  has  resulted  in  the  direst  evils  both  to 
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religion  and  to  science  —  and  Invariably;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  all  untrammeled  scientific  investigation 
no  matter  how  dangerous  to  religion  some  of  its 
stages  may  have  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  he  has  in- 
variably resulted  in  the  highest  good  of  religion 
1 

and  of  science.       Even  at  this  time,  1876,  White  be- 
lieved that  the  struggle  was  not  between  Science 
and  Religion  but  between  Science  and  Dogmatic  Theol- 
ogy.    In  his  book  on  this  subject , published  in  1896, 
he  says,   "I  am  convinced  of  it  now." 

White  calmed  the  fears  of  theologians  by  re- 
minding them  that  religion  in  the  past  suffered 
nothing  from  the  advance  of  science;  and  he  assured 
them  that  the  new  scientific  doctrine  of  evolution 
when  rightly  understood  would  be  no  detriment*  but 
rather  a  benef it?  to  religion. 

The  conclusions  of  his  argument  in  "The  War- 
fare of  Science"  he  briefly  states  as  follows:  "You 
have  seen  the  conflicts  between  Ecclesiastlcism  and 
Science,  in  Physical  Geography,  as  to  the  form  of 
the  earth;  in  Astronomy  as  to  the  place  of  the  earth 
in  the  universe  and  the  evolution  of  stellar  systems 
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in  accordance  with  law;   in  Chemistry  and  Physics; 
in  Anatomy  and  Medicine;  in  Geology;   in  !.!eteorolory ; 
in  Cartography;  in  the  Industrial  and  Agricultural 
Sciences;  in  Political  Economy  and  Social  Science; 
and  in  Scientific  Instructions;  and  each  of  these 
when  fully  presented  has  shown  the  following  results 

First.     It:  every  case  whether  the  war  has  been 
long  or  short,  forcible  or  feeble,  science  has  at 
last  gained  the  victory. 

Second.     In  every  case,   Interference  with 
science,  in  the  supposed  interest  of  religion,  has 
brought  dire  evils  on  both. 

Third.     In  every  case,  while  this  interference 
during  its  continuance  has  tended  to  divorce  relig- 
ion from  the  most  vigorous  thinking  of  the  world, 
and  to  make  it  odious  to  multitudes  of  the  most  ear- 
nest thinkers;   the  triumph  of  science  has  led  its 
former  conscientious  enemies  to  make  new  interpre- 
tations and  lasting  adjustments,  which  have  proved 
a  blessing  to  religion,  ennobling  its  conceptions 
and  bettering  its  methods. 

And  in  addition  to  these  points  there  should 


be  brought  out  distinctly  a  corollary,  which  Is, 
that  science  must  be  studied  by  Its  own  means  and 
to  its  own  ends,  unmixed  with  the  means  and  unbiased 
by  the  motives  of  investigators  in  other  fields, 
and  uncontrolled  by  consciences  unenlightened  by 
itself. 

The  very  finger  of  the  Almighty  seems  to  have 
uritten  the  proofs  of  this  truth  on  human  history: 
There  has  never  been  a  scientific  theory  framed 
from  the  use  of  Scriptural  texts,  wholly  or  partial- 
ly, which  has  been  made  to  stand.     Such  attempts 
have  only  subjected  their  authors  to  derision,  and 
Christianity  to  suspicion.     From  Cosmas  finding  his 
plan  of  the  universe  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle,  to 
Increase  Mather  sending  mastodon's  bones  to  England 
as  the  remains  of  giants  mentioned  in  Scripture; 
from  Bellarmin  declaring  that  the  sun  cannot  be  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  because  such  an  idea  'vi- 
tiates the  whole  Scriptural  plan  of  salvation, '  to 
a  recent  writer  declaring  that  an  evolution  theoryj 
cannot  be  true,  because  St.  Paul  says  that  "All 
flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh, '  the  result  has  always 
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been  the  same." 

White  expressed  the  hope  that  the  greatest  and 
best  men  of  the  church- -the  men  standing  at  centres 
of  thought- -would  insist  with  power,  more  and  more, 
that  religion  be  no  longer  tied  to  so  injurious  a 
policy  as  that  which  this  warfare  revealed;  that 
searchers  after  truth,  whether  in  theology  or  nat- 
ural science,  would  work  as  friends,  sure  that,  no 
matter  how  much  at  variance  they  may  at  times  seem 

to  be,  the  truths  they  reached  would  finally  be  fused 

- 

into  each  other. 

Be  - .  -  *-  •  t>_ ,  ■  ji 

He  says,   "Let  Religion  and  Science  stand  to- 
gether as  allies.     Let  the  fight  be  for  truth  of 
every  kind  against  falsehood,  of  every  kind;  for. the  • 
living  kernel  of  religion  rather  than  the  dead  and 
dried  husks  of  sect  and  dogma,  and  the  result  when 

fully  thought  out,  will  serve  and  strengthen  relig- 

2 

ion  not  less  than  science." 

What  a  difference  between  this  sentiment,  and 
that  expressed  by  some  leading  theologians  immedl- 
ately  after  the  publication  of  Darwin 's  "Origin  of 
Species,"  and  "The  Descent  of  Man.' n    What  an  improve- 
ment in  the  relation  between  evolution  and  theology  ; 
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since  those  stormy  days. 

Dr.  Janes  McCcsh,   Immediately  after  he  became 
President  of  Princeton  University,  expressed  himself 
as  being  in  favor  of  evolution  properly  limited  and 

T 
X 

explained . 

He  saw  that  the  most  dangerous  thing  which 
could  be  done  to  Christianity  at  Princeton  was  to 
reiterate  in  the  university  pulpit,  week  after  week, 
solemn  declarations  that  if  evolution  by  natural 
selection,  or  Indeed  evolution  at  all,  be  true,  the 
Scriptures  are  false.  He  saw  that  this  was  the  cer- 
tain way  to  make  the  students  unbelievers.     He  there 
fore  not  only  checked  this  dangerous  preaching  but 
preached  an  opposite  doctrine.     He  carried  the  day 
in  neutralizing  the  teachings  of  his  predecessors 
and  colleagues- -so  dangerous  to  all  that  is  essen- 
tial in  Christianity.     He  pointed  out  that  there 
was  nothing  atheistic  in  the  Darwinian  theory  if 
properly  understood-- that  Is,   In  the  acknowledged 
tenet  of  the  government  of  organic  nature  by  means 
and  according  to  law.     He  tried  to  separate  the 
truth  from  the  error  in  the  common  expositions  of 


Religious  Aspects  of  Evolution.  McCosh.  Hew  York 
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evolution. 

In  his  book,   "The  Religious  Aspect  of  Evolu- 
tion," McCosh's  argument  is  clearly  set  forth.  He 
points  out  that,   "Naturalists  are  sure  that  they  see 
evolution  in  nature,  hut  they  are  assured  by  their 
teachers  or  the  religious  press  that  if  evolution 
does  everything,   there  is  nothing  left  for  God  to 
go,  and  they  see  no  proof  of  his  existence.  Many 
a  youth  is  brought  to  a  crisis  in  his  belief  and 
life  and  feels  that  he  must  give  up  either  his 
science  or  his  faith.     The  question  at  issue  he  fur- 
ther states  Is  often  wrongly  stated.     Some  say  the 
question  is,  whether  the  origin  of  species  and  de- 
scent of  living  creatures  are  by  supernatural  power 
or  natural  law,  by  Creator  or  creative  action,  by 
design  or  by  mechanism,  by  contrivance  or  by  chance, 
by  purpose  or  without  purpose. 

Darwin  and  Romanes,  and  others  drew  the  dis- 
tinction in  this  form:  between  "natural  selection" 
and  "supernatural  design,"  between  "natural  law" 
and  "special  creation."    The  difference  between  the 
two  opposing  theories  when  thus  put  is  misleading 


whether  put  "by  disbelief  or  belief.     The  supernat- 
ural power  is  tc  he  recognized  in  the  natural  law. 
The  Creator's  power  is  executed  by  creative  action. 
The  design  is  seen  in  the  mechanism.     Chance  is 
obliged  to  vanish  because  we  see  contrivance.  There 
is  purpose  when  we  see  a  beneflcient  end  accomplished. 
Supernatural  design  produces  natural  selection.  The 
question  is  not  between  G-od  and  not  God,  but  between 
God  working  without  means  and  by  means,  the  means 
being  created  by  God  and  working  for  him.     There  is 
nothing  atheistic  in  the  creed  that  God  proceeds  by 
instruments,  which  we  may  find  to  be  for  the  good 
of  his  creatures.     YJe  should  discover  God  in  the 
human  frame,  on  the  supposition  that  he  created  it 
at  once,  but  we  have  quite  as  satisfactory  evidence 
on  the  supposition  that  he  produced  It  by  a  father 
and  mother,  and  provided  that  it  should  grow  to  ma- 
turity by  a  natural  process.     Plants  and  animals 
undergo  a  series  of  changes.     There  may  be  several 
special  agents  as  causes  of  variations.     Darwin  gives 
prominence  to  that  of  "natural  selection."    This    is  I 

■ 

not  a  very  happy  phrase  as  it  is  apt  to  leave  the 


90 


impression  that  there  is  choice  on  the  part  of  nat- 
ure, whereas  it  is  all  produced  "by  the  arrangements 
made  "by  the  Creator.     The  principle  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  is  a  beneficient  provision,  and  it 
preserves  the  strong  and  the  useful,  while  the  weak 
is  allowed  to  die  out  and  leave  room  for  something 
else  to  take  its  place.     Religion  should  net  object 
if  at  certain  junctures  it  produces  a  newer  and  high- 
er species  of  plant  or  animal  to  make  up,   it  may  be 

for  the  disappearance  of  an  old  sp.ecies,   say  of  a 

1 

mammal  instead  of  a  reptile." 

In  his  chapter  on  "Powers  Modifying  Evolution," 
pages  47-57,  McCosh  points  out  that  causation  cannot 
give  what  it  has  not  within  itself.     There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  effect  which  was  not  potentially  in  the 
cause;  that  is,   in  the  agents  which  constitute  the 
cause.     There  is  no  proof  that  sensation  or  intelli- 
gence or  morality  were  in  the  atoms,  or  in  the  mechan- 
ical or  chemical  powers.     There  is  a  point  of  time 
at  which  they  appear.     The  powers  once  introduced 
continue  ever  afterwards  to  act.     Their  appearance 
from  whatever  cause  they  sprung, 

if 
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constitutes  an  epoch..     Their  action  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  great  geological  changes  but  is 
coincident  with  them,  and  operates  in  producing 
them.     Whence  came  they?     Row  came  they?     No  mundane 
power  can  produce  them  at  first,  and  it  is  reason- 
able that  we  should  refer  their  production  to  God, 
to  whom  all  powers  belong,  even  the  power  of  evolu- 
tion.    Evolution  is  not  adverse  to  Religion.     It  is 
the  method  by  which  God  works. 

God  did  not  set  the  machine  moving  and  then 
sit  back  and  apart  to  see  it  go.     Re  is  still  in 
His  works  which  not  only  were  created  by  Him,  but 
have  no  power  without  His  indwelling.  Evolution 
is  a  method  net  at  all  unworthy  of  God.     It  is 
suited  to  man's  nature  and  it  accomplishes  some 
good  ends.     It  does  not  undermine  the  argument  from 
Final  Pause,  but  rather  strengthens  it  by  furnish- 
ing new  illustrations  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God.     Even  Huxley  admits  that  the  theory  of  Evolu- 
tion does  not  undermine  or  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  Final  Cause. 

He  says,   "The  time  has  now  come  when  people 

I 


must  judge  cf  a  supposed  scientific  theory,  not  from 

the  faith  or  unbelief  of  the  discoverer,  but  from 

the  evidence  in  Its  behalf.     They  will  find  that 

whatever  is  true  Is  also  good,  and  will  in  the  end 

1 

be  favorable  to  religion." 

The  work  of  Dr.  McCcsh  helped  to  adjust  the 
differences  between  Evolution  and  Theology  ascrib- 
ing to  God  His  former  power  and  majesty  as  Creator 
of  all  things,  but  with  added  wisdom  and  goodness 
and  more  worthy  than  ever  cf  adoration  and  praise; 
at  the  same  time  taking  nothing  from  the  real  es- 
sence of  the  theory  cf  evolution  but  rather  confirm- 
ing the  achievements  and  the  spirit  cf  scientific 
investigation. 

Perhaps  few  men  have  done  more  than  James  Ward, 
the  celebrated  English  educator  and  philosophical 
writer,  to  free  the  doctrine  of  evolution  from  f al- 
lacies  and  misconceptions  and  to  defend  the  Script- 

i. 

ural  doctrine  of  God  as  the  all  sufficient,  intel- 

■ 

ligent,  creative,  power  maintaining  and  governing 
the  universe,  and  to  show  that  there  is  no  necessa- 

S 

ry  incompatibility  between  the  two. 

Since  the  demurrer  of  modern  science  fore- 
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closed  theistic  inquiries  cn  the  ground  that  it  has 
to  do  v;ith  matter  and  not  spirit,  and  therefore  has 
no  need  of  thelstlc  hypothesis,  Vrard  calls  for  a 
discussion  of  Its  fundamental  positions  and  proceeds 
to  examine  Its  real  principles. 

There  are  three  fundamental  theories  which 
are  held  to  be  primarily  concerned  in  the  unity  of 
nature:-  the  mechanical  theory;   the  theory  of  evo- 
lution and  the  theory  of  psychophysical  parallelism 
dealing  with  the  relation  of  body  and  mind. 

In  his  work,   "Naturalism  and  Agnosticism" 
Ward  devotes  four  lectures  to  the  discussion  of  the  j! 
mechanical  theory  under  two  heads:-   (a)  Abstract 
Dynamics  and   (b)  Molecular  Mechanics.     He  points 
out  the  fact  that  abstract  dynamics  is  a  mathemat- 
ical science  and  therefore  does  not  measure  actual 
1 

bodies.        It  takes  account  of  no  properties,  but 

i. 

those  expressed  by  definitions.     But  by  definitions  j 
a  body  is  endowed  with  no  essential  properties  but 
mass  and  mobility.     Force  cannot  be  an  inherent 
and  permanent  property  of  any  given  body  dynamically; 
considered.     Mass  though  infinite  has  no  force  by 
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Itself.  Force  is  hut  the  name  for  mass-acceleration, 
i.  e.   for  either  side  of  the  dynamical  transaction 

T 

X 

between  two  bodies,  in  dynamical  relation. 

The  mechanical  theory  does  not  explain  phenom- 
ena by  means  of  natural  forces,  but  merely  describes 
in  the  simplest  manner  the  motions  that  occur  in 

nature.     In  abstract  dynamics  we  have  only  an  in- 

2 

strum en t  for  approximate  description. 

For  mathematical  computation,  bodies  may  be 

I 

regarded  as  independent,  and  apart,  but  experience 
compels  us  to  admit  the  thorough-going  interdepend- 
ence  of  all  bodies.     We  see  that  on  the  one  hand 
the  mechanical  theory  has  a  body  of  a  complexity 
of  relations,  and  on  the  other  a  pure  mathematical 
creation,  therefore  as  a  theory  it  is  divided 
against  itself  for  it  must  hold  true  to  the  one  or 

•7 

<_> 

the  other. 

The  general  hypothesis  of  molecular  physics 
is  that  all  the  qualitative  variety  of  the  external 
world  can  be  resolved  into  quantitive  relations  of 

4 

time,   space  and  mass,  that  is  of  mass  and  motion. 
Abstract  mechanics  has  to  renounce  the  higher  cate- 

 t 

1  Sard's  naturalism  and  Agnosticism  London  1899 
Vol.   I.  pp. 60-61. 

2  Ward's  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism  Vol.  I.  pp. 
65-66. 

3  Ward's  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism  Vol.  I.  p.  80. 
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series  of  causality  and  substantiality  which  brings 

1 

us  into  touch  with  concrete  things.  The  logical 

development  of  the  aim  of  molar  and  molecular  me- 
chanics which  is  the  simplest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive description  of  the  movements  actual  or  supposed 
that  occur  in  nature,   is  that  we  find  the  unveiling 
of  the  mystery  of  matter  or  the  knowledge  of  the 
cause  of  things,  but  nothing  definite  but  movement. 

This  science  does  not  and  cannot  yield  any  direct 

2 

knowledge  concerning  real  things. 

The  mechanical  theory  of  the  universe,  then 
begins  with  phenomenal  movement  and  ends  by  resolv- 
ing all  phenomena  into  motion.     It  begins  with  real 
bodies  in  empty  space,  and  ends  with  ideal  motions 
in  an  imperceptible  plenum.     It  begins  with  the 
dynamics  of  the  ordinary  masses,  and  ends  with  a 
medium  that  needs  no  dynamics  or  has  a  dynamic  of 
its  own.     But  between  the  beginning  and  the  end 
there  are  stages  innumerable.     The  end  is  an  unat- 

■ 

I'  ; 

tainable  ideal.     Descriptive  analogies  have  been 

I, 

jj    regarded  as  actual  facts;  yet  are  nothing  but  the 

inevitable  outcome  of  the  endeavor  to  summarize 

i>  i 
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phenomena  in  terms  cf  motion. 

The  hopelessness  of  the  mechanical  principles 
to  explain  adequately  actual  phenomena  has  led  to 
a  search  for  a  new  principle  that  would  bring  all 
physical  phenomena,  mechanical,  as  well  as  the  rest, 
under  a  single  scheme.     It  is  claimed  that  energy- 
is  the  true  internal  law  of  the  world,   so  we  have 
Energetics  replacing  Mechanical  Physics.     The  new 
doctrine  of  energetics  is  that  all  change  is  either 
a  transformation  or  a  transference  of  energy;  and 

2 

kinetic  energy  is  only  one  form  of  actual  energy. 

This  doctrine  only  entitles  the  physicist  to 

assert  the  quantitative  equlvalerce  of  phenomena 

that  are  qualitatively  diverse;   so  much  energy  in 

the  form  cf  heat  is  equivalent  to  so  much  energy 

in  the  form  of  mechanical  work;  or  again  so  much 

thermal  or  mechanical  energy  has  its  equivalent  in 

radiant  energy  or  in  energy  of  electric  field.  But 

it  is  going  beyond  facts  to  assume  that  all  these 

forms  are  at  bottom  the  same,   i.  e.  mechanical  or 

kinetic.     The  endeavor  to  reduce  them  to  one  is 

3 

pure  hypothesis. 
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The  assumption  that,  the  amount  of  energy  in 

the  universe  is  finite  is  unwarranted.     As  a  formal 

principle  the  conservation  of  energy  may  mean  much; 

really  it  me-;ns  very  little  and  furnishes  no  basis 

for  statements  concerning  the  past,  present,  or  the 

1 

future  of  the  universe  as  a  whole. 

The  scientific  meaning  of  the  atatement,  "The 

energy  of  the  universe  is  constant, "  is  not  what  at 

first  thought,   it  seems  to  he.     It  looks  like  a 

|    statement  of  fact  but  it  is  really  only  a  postulate 

or  an  assumption.     We  assume  that  our  standard  is 

fixed,   for  material  purposes,  that  if  there  Is  any 

variation  it  is  a  uniform  variation  throughout  the 

2 

universe.     This  is  all  that  constancy  means. 

The  principle  is  only  a  postulate  and  not  a 
fundamental  principle.     But  the  principle  of  caus- 
ality is  a  real  principle.     The  conservation  of  en- 
ergy, even  though  a  real  principle,   only  renders 

quantitative  relations  of  physical  processes  intel- 
3 

ligible. 

So  far  then  mechanism  does  not  explain  phe- 
b  ! 
;   ncmena  but  only  describes  in  the  simplest  manner 
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the  motions  that  occur  in  nature.     Moreover  re  have 

observed  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  theistlc  hv- 
1 

pothesls . 

Mr.  Spencer  tries  to  deduce  the  phenomena  of 
evolution—celestial,  organic,  social,  etc.,  from 
the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  His 
familiar  definition  of  Evolution  causes  Ward  to  ask, 
"How  does  the  process  begin  starting  with  the  uni- 
verse in  a  diffused  imperceptible  state?     He  says, 
"If  the  'indefinite  incoherent  homogeneity'  in 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,   some  rearrangement 
must  result,  be  a  state  devoid  of  all  qualitative 
diversity  and  without  assignable  bounds,  then  any 
rearrangement  can  result  only  from  external  inter- 
ference; it  cannot  begin  from  within.     The  produc- 
tion of  the  atom  from  a  perfect  fluid  necessitates 
the  interference  of  the  Great  Final  Cause.  Here 
is  an  act  of  creation  and  not  of  development.  Thus, 
the  very  first  step  in  Spencer's  Evolution  seems 
to  necessitate  a  breach  in  continuity.      The  whole 
vast  problem  of  molecular  development  is  lost  in 
the  haziness  of  the  nebular  theory;  and  is  slurred 
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over  by  the  vagueness  of  such,  terms  as,  'Indefinite 

Incoherent  homogeneity.'    Mr.  Spencer's  plastic 

terminology  will  net  save  his  theory.     There  must 

1 

be  guidance  and  interference  in  the  process." 

In  Lecture  X  Ward  shows  that  the  teleological 
factor  is  operative  and  essential  throughout  all 
biological  evolution.     Natural  selection  without 
this  is  not  adequate  to  account  for  biological  evo- 
lution .     Unless  the  cosmos  Itself  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  finite  and  fortuituous  variation  persisting 

*  i* 

in  an  illimitable  chaos,  we  must  refer  its  orderli- 

2 

ness  and  meaning  to  an  indwelling  Life  and  Mind. 

Naturalism  which  subordinates  the  psychical 
to  the  physical  must  explain  all  on  that  basis  or 
fail  entirely.  But  it  does  not  and  cannot  do  so. 
Instead  of  the  physical  world  being  primary  and 

•  fundamental  and  the  mental  world  secondary  and  ep- 
isodic, as  it  supposes,  the  precise  opposite  is  im- 
plicit in  its  own  very  structure.     The  thing  known, 
material  performance,  mechanical  necessity,  natural 

law,  will  not  account  for  the  knower. 

'■  j 

Epistemological  inquiries  completely  reverse 

i 

I    the  situation  which  naturalism  simply  takes  for 
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granted .     Mind  is  not  the  impotent  shadow  of  nature 
as  thus  shaped  forth,  hut  this  shaping  itself  is  the 
work  of  mind.     naturalism  and  Agnosticism  In  spite 
of  themselves  lead  to  a  world  of  spiritualistic 
monism.     Their  demurrer  to  theistic  inquiries  is 
not  sustained.     The  only  place  where  we  can  get  rid 
of  the  duality  of  thought  and  thing  is  in  the  Infin- 
ite where  the  thing  is  the  thought  enerp-ized. 

It  can  be  easily  seen  that  TVard  helped  to  put 
an  end  to  the  conflict  between  Science  and  Religion, 
for  he  convinced  the  thinking  mind  that  Science  can 
go  on  In  Its  great  work,  so  beneficient  to  the  life 
of  humanity,  without  encroaching  on  the  fields  of 
Philosophy  and  Religion;  while  the  Theologian  may 
still  live  on  welcoming  truth  wherever  and  however 
revealed,  worshiping  the  Eternal  all-sufficient 
purposive,   self?  determining  Intelligence  who  works 
by  the  evolutionary  method  In  the  phenomenal  world, 
and  makes  known  his  thoughts  to  human  intelligence. 

Evolution  Instead  of  being  incompatible  with 
theology  is  in  not  only  in  harmony  with  a  rational 
scientific  interpretation  of  Scripture,  but  adds  new 
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lustre     to  the  power-  and  .glory  and  wisdom  of  the 
God  o^  Scripture. 

With  a  mind  keen  to  detect  fallacies  and  mis- 
conceptions, and  with  rare  ability  and  aptness  to 
separate  truth  from  error  and  an  honesty  that  recog- 

f  * 

nized  and  welcomed  new  light  from  whatever  source 
it  might  come,  Prof.  Borden  P.  Bowne  did  much  to 
clear  the  mind  of  his  day  of  the  confusion  and  error 
and  false  implications  connected  with  the  scientific 
doctrine  of  evolution,  and  to  give  to  Scripture  a 
broader,  higher,  more  rational  and  scientific  lnter- 

I 

pretation  than  that  set  forth  by  the  old  school 
theologians. 

Prof.  Bowne  says,   "The  popular  notion  cf  nature, 
we  have  said  again  and  again  is  a  confused  compound 
of  phenomenal  law,   crude  metaphysics,  and  misunder- 
stood epistemological  postulates.     Their  confusion 
.finds  illustration  in  the  current  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution. 

Evolution  may  be  either  a  cosmic  formula  or 
a  biological  doctrine.     As  a  cosmic  formula  evolu- 
tion may  have  two  distinct  meanings.     It  may  be  a  de- 
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scriptlon  of  the  genesis  and  history  cf  the  facts 
to  which  it  is  applied,  and  it  may  be  such  a  descrip- 
tion, plus  a  theory  of  their  causes.       These  two 
conceptions  are  seldom  distinguished;  and  it  is 
their  confusion,  or  conglomeration,  which  makes  ev- 
olution co  Immensely  significant,   cn  the  one  hand, 
and  such  a  bugbear  on  the  other.     The  formula  of 
evolution  as  a  description  of  the  phenomenal  order  is 
familiar  to  every  reader.     In  this  sense  evolution 
is  simply  a  description  of  an  order  cf  development, 
a  statement  of  what,  granting  the  theory,  an  observ- 
er  might  have  seen  if  he  had  been  able  to  inspect 
the  cosmic  movement  from  its  simplest  stages  until 
now.     It  is  a  statement  of  method  and  is  silent  about 
causation;  and  the  method  Itself  is  compatible  with 
any  kind  of  causation.     One  might  hold  to  this  phe- 
ncmenal  order  and  be  an  agnostic,  or  a  positivlst, 
or  an  idealist,  or  a  theologian,  as  to  the  causation. 
Evolution,   then,  is  neither  a  controlling  lav;  nor  a 
producing  cause,  but  simply  a  description  of  a  phe- 
nomenal order.     This  is  evolution  in  its  scientific 
sense.     It  is  plain  that  there  might  be  entire 

It 

unanimity  concerning  evolution  in  this  sense  along 
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with  complete  disharmony  In  its  metaphysical  inter- 
pretation.    In  such  cases  we  have  at  bottom,  net  a 
scientific  difference,  hut  a  battle  of  philosophies. 
The  theorists  agree  or  the  facts  but  interpret  them 
by  different  schemes  cf  metaphysics.     This  is  the 
reason  why  some  thinkers  find  in  evolution  a  verita- 
ble aid  to  faith,  while  others  see  in  it  nothing 
but  atheism.     Some  see  in  it  atheism,  owing  to  the 
failure  to  keep  the  scientific  and  the  metaphysical 
questions  apart,   and .  especially  owing  to  the  bad 
metaphysics  by  which  the  facts  have  commonly  been 
interpreted . 

This  bad  metaphysics  has  commonly  been  of  the 
mechanical  and  materialistic  type,  and  almost  invar- 
iably it  has  maintained  a  doctrine  of  necessity. 
Nature  has  been  erected  into  a  self-contained  and  , 
self-sufficient  system;  and  natural  laws  have  been 
viewed  as  self -executing  necessities.     Under  the 
influence  of  these  crude  notions  evolution  has  been 
declared  to  maintain  natural  against  supernatural 
causation,  and  continuity  and  uniformity  against 
breaK  and  irruption. 
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Evolution  would  never  conflict  with  religion 
but  for  a  peculiar  conception  of  the  natural.  In 
history  all  alleged  supernatural  occurrences  are 
to  "be  looked  upon  either  as  fictions  or  as  misun- 
derstood natural  events,  according  to  the  evolution- 
ists.    A  natural  interpretation  of  all  events  is 
insisted  upon,  and  this  is  held  to  exclude  the  su- 
pernatural.    Thus  the  natural  and  the  supernatural 

are  set  up  as  mutually  exclusive,  so  that  the  more 
j;  ! 
we  have  of  the  one  the  less  we  must  have  of  the 

other.     P!volution  as  a  theory  of  causative  is  slm- 
ply  a  piece  of  bad  metaphysics  produced  by  bad  logic. 

In  the  causal  sense  nature  explains  nothing. 
It  is  only  a  rule  according  to  which  some  power 
beyond  it  proceeds.     The  cause  lies  beyond  the  law; 
this  is  the  supernatural.     But  this  cause  is  essen- 
tially personal  and  purposive;  and  the  system  of 
law  represents  only  the  general  form  of  its  free 
causality.     So  far  as  nature  as  a  whole  is  con- 
cerned, the  supernatural  is.  the  ever-present  ground 
and  administrator  of  the  natural.     Kence  events  in 
general  must  be  aaid  to  be  at  once  natural  In  the 
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mode  of  their  occurrence,  and  supernatural  in  their 
causation . 

As  soon  as  we  eliminate  the  crude  me taphys'lcs 
of  uncritical  thought  we  see  that  there  is  no  r-cre 
needless  conflict  anywhere  in  speculation  than  this  , 
which  sets  the  natural  and  supernatural  in  mutual 
hostility. ■ 

Prof.  Bowne  says,   "It  is  not  surprising  that 
evolution  for  a  time  disturbed  theistic  faith."  He 

H 

then  explains  by  saying,   "Uncritical  minds  tend  to 

B 

confuse  a  doctrine  with  a  particular  mode  of  conceiv- 
ing it;   and  when  a  new  conception  is  found  necessary, 
they  think  the  doctrine  itself  gone.     Time  and  fur- 
ther reflection  are  needed  to  disengage  the  essential 
doctrine  from  the  traditional  conception,  to  sec  that 
a  new  conception  may  better  express  the  doctrine 
than  the  old  one,  and  to  adjust  oneself  to  the  new 
way  of  thinking.     All  of  this  found  illustration  in 

I' 

the  case  of  evolution.     It  necessitated  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  way  in  which  purpose  is  realized, 
and  this  seemed  to  be  a  denial  of  purpose. 

In  fact,  a  purpose  moving  faithfully  and  stead- 

1    Bowne' s  "Metaphysics"- -Revised  Edition,  189S 
Hew  York  pp. 271-289. 
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lly  across  ages  is  far  more  impressive  than  one  which 
is  realized  in  a  day,  but  uncritical  thought  only 
slowly  apprehends  this  fact,  and  hence  much  mental 
uncertainty  and  distress  arose.     In  addition  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution,  as  popularly  understood,  involved 
a  deal  of  bad  logic  and  metaphysics,  and  was  often 
viewed  by  friend  and  fee  alike  as  a  new  form  of  ma- 
terialism and  atheism. 

Fortunately  the  progress  of  reflective  thought 
has  changed  all  this,  and  has  taken  the  doctrine  out 
of  the  region  of  hysteria  and  misunderstanding. 

In  cruder  thought  the  chief  source  of  confus- 
ion in  this  matter  was  the  fallacy  of  the  universal. 
In  reality  a  species  is  only  a  group  of  more  or  less 
similar  individuals,  and  there  is  nothing  apart  from 
them.     The  transformation  of  a  species  could  only 
mean  the  production  of  dissimilar  individuals  along 
lines  of  genetic  descent,  thus  forming  a  new  group. 
The  sole  and  simple  fact  in  such  a  case  would  be 
that  the  power  which  produces  individuals  produces 
them  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  arranged  on  an 
ascending  scale  of  growing  complexity  and  heterogen- 
eity.    But  there  would  be  nothing  in  such  a  fact  to 
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identify  individuals,  or  hi rher  and  lower  forms;  it 
would  rather  suggest  the  relativity  of  cur  systems 
of  classification.     Apart  from  our  logical  manipu- 
lation, the  fact  is  the  individuals  and  the  power 
that  produces  them,  through  the  processes  of  gener- 
ation,  in  such  a  way  that  they  admit  of  being  classed 
according  to  an  ascending  scale.     All  else  is  the 
shadow  of  our  own  minds.    Metaphysics  locates  the 
producing  power  in  the  world-ground  itself;  and 
epistemology  shows  that  cur  classifications  produce 
nothing.     They  make  no  identities  and  abolish  no 
differences.     To  keep  this  steadily  in  view  would 
reduce  the  doctrine  in  question  to  a  subordinate 
significance,  and  would  deprive  it  entirely  of  those 
fearful  implications  which  it  has  for  popular 
thought.     In  any  case  evolution  does  nothing  but  is 
only  a  name  for  a  form  of  procedure.     To  make  it 
more  is  to  mistake  the  order  of  doing  for  the  agent 
itself. 

It  is  manifest  that  theism  has  no  interest  in 
one  method  or  order  of  production  rather  than  another, 
provided  always  the  facts  are  duly  regarded.     It  is 
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satisfied  to  maintain  divine  causal  lty  and  leave  ex- 

1 

perience  to  find  the  method  of  procedure." 

Prof.  Bowne's  presentation  of  the  subject  could 
not  fail  to  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
real  strength  and  weakness  of  the  forces  which  gath- 
ered about  the  thought  of  evolution.     He  helped  to 
bring  about  a  change  of  view  which  modified  the 
thought  of  the  evolutionary  leaders  themselves.  lie 
made  clear  for  both  evolutionists  and  theologians 
that  while  things  move  according  to  laws  which 
Science  has  discovered,   they  do  not  move  of  themselves 
apart  from  God.     His  purposive  intelligence  is  active 
in  all  phenomena,  and  law  is  the  orderly  method  by 
which  He  works. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  change 
j   of  view  has  taken  place,  although  the  credit  for  such 
change  dees  not  belong  entirely  to  Prof.  Bowne  or 
any  other  one  man,'  it  may  be  noted  that  John  Flske 
who  wrote  "Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy,"  which  was 
criticised  so  severely  by  Prof.  Bowne,  ended  his  ca- 
reer by  writing  defences  of  theism  and  immortality. 

■ 

"Through  Nature  to  G-od"  does  not  present  the  same 
view  as  the  chapters  on  "Cosmic  Theism."  And  Romanes, 
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who  wrote  "Candid  Examination  of  Theism,"  also  crit- 
icised by  Prof.  Bowne,  came  back  to  the  faith  of 
earlier  life,  and  died  not  only  a  thelst,  but  a 
christian,  having  seen  through  the  weakness  of  his 
own  early  argument. 

Verily  the  relation  between  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  and  theology  has  changed  and  shows  an  im- 
provement.    Evolutionists  and  theologians  can  be  no 

i 

longer  enemies  but  friends  and  allies,  in  the  search 
for  God's  truths  which  never  conflict,  though  human 
conceptions  of  them  may,  for  a  time,  for  lack  of 
knowledge. 

Vernon  L.  Kellogg,  professor  In  Leland  Stanford, 

■ 

Jr.,  University,  in  his  book,   "Darwinism  To-Day," 
makes  some  interesting  statements  which  confirm  the 
position  that  there  is  not  necessarily  any  incompat- 
ibility between  the  scientific  doctrine  of  Evolution 
and  Theology. 

He  says,   "It  may  be  stated  with  full  regard  to 
facts  that  a  major  part  of  the  current  published 
output  of  general  biological  discussions,  theoretical 
treatises,  addresses,  and  brochures  dealing  with  the 
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great  evolutionary  problems,   is  distinctly  anti- 
Darwinian  3n  character.     This  ma* or  part  of  the  pub- 
lic discussion  of  the  status  cf  evolution  and  its 
causes,  its  factors  and  mechanism,  by  working  biol- 
ogists and  thinking  natural  philosophers,  reveals  a 
lack  of  belief  in  the  effectiveness  or  capacity  of 
the  natural  selection  theory  to  serve  as  a  sufficient 
causo-  mechanical  explanation  of  species-forming  and 
evolution . 

It  is  the  German  biolorists  who  are  most  active 

in  this  undermining  cf  the  Darwinian  theories.  But 

there  are  others  with  them;  Holland,  Russia,  Italy, 

France  and  our  own  country  all  contribute  their  quota 

of  disturbing  questions  and  declarations  of  protest 
1 

and  revolt . " 

Speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  millions  of  kinds 
cf  animals  and  plants  he  says,   "All  these  can  have 
had  an  origin  in  some  one  of  but  three  ways;  they 
have  come  with  existence  spontaneously,  they  have 
been  specially  created  by  some  supernatural  power, 
or  they  have  descended  one  from  the  other  in  many- 
branching  series  by  rradual  transformation.  There 


1    I'ellogg's  "Darwinism  To-Day"  p.  4.  New  York  1908. 
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is  absolutely  no  scientific  evidence  for  either  of 
the  first  two  ways;   there  is  much  scientific  evidence 
for  the  last  way.     There  is  left  for  the  scientific 
man,  then,   solely  the  last;   that  is  the  method  of 
descent. 

The  theory  of  descent   (with  which  phrase  organic 
evolution  may  "be  practically  held  as  a  synonym)  is, 
then,   simply  the  declaration  that  the  various  living 
as  well  as  the  now  extinct  species  of  organisms  are 
descended  from  one  another  and  from  common  ancestors. 
It  is  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  species  ac- 

B  cepted  in  the  science  of  biology.     The  theory  cf 

;  1 
;   descent  explains  the  origin  of  kinds  of  life,  not 

the  origin  of  life.     Darwinism  may  be  defined,  as 

a  certain  rational,  causo-mechanical  (hence,  non- 

:   teleologic)   explanation  of  the  origin  of  new  species. 
Even  in  the  formulation  of  the  true  Darwinism,  the 

,   selection  theories,  there  must  also  be  recognized 

the  participation  of  other  minds  than  that  of  Dar- 
1 

;;  win." 

According  to  Kellogg  the  theory  of  descent  or 

I  evolution  as  a  principle  seems  to  be  scientifically 

II  1 

Kellogg 's  Darwinism  To -Day.  pp.  10-13. 
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established,  bub  Darwinism,  the  essential  idea  of 

which  is  a  rigorous  automatic  Natural  Selection, 

when  offered  as  an  explanation  of  descent  stands  to- 

1 

day  seriously  discredited  in  the  biological  world. 

The  theory  of  natural  selection  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  origin  of  species,  but  with  the  sur- 
vival of  already  formed  species.     Hot  selection  cf 
the  fittest  individuals,  but  the  survival  of  the 
sufficiently  fit  species.     New  species  are  not  made 
by  Darwinian  methods;   they  are  born.     The  primary 

;:   problem  is  the   'origin  of  species.'     The  control  Idea 

'i 

is  not  what  species  survive,  but  how  species  origin- 
ate; no  matter  whether  they  are  going  to  become  vie- 
torlous  or  not. 

Nagelis  automatic  perfecting  pr lnci  T3j.e  1  s  an 
impossibility  to  the  thorough-going  evolutionist 
seeking  for  a  causo-mechanical  explanation  of  change. 
But  an  automatic  modifying  principle  which  results 
in  determinate  or  purposive  change,   that  is,   in  the 
change  needed  as  the  indispensable  basis  °or  the  up- 
building of  the  great  fabric  of  species  diversity 
and  descent;   is     not  that  the  very  thing  provided 
by  the  simple  physical  or  mechanical  impossibility 

1  Kellogg's  Darwinism  To-Day.  pp.  574-375. 

2  kellogg's  Darwinism  To-Day.     pp.  95-96. 
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of  perfect  identity  "between  process  and  environment 
in  the  care  of  one  individual  and  process  and  envi- 
ronment in  the  case  of  any  other?     It  seems  so  to  me, 
1 

says  Kellogg. 

Theology  has  no  quarrel  then  with  evolution  as 
a  method,  for  the  automatic  modifying  principle-- 

■ 

which  results  in  determinate  or  purposive  change, 
and  which  evolutionists  who  seek  for  a  causo-mechan- 
ical    explanation  of  change  feel  the  need  of  but  can- 
not find,  and  which  theologians  also  feel  the  need 
of  and  do  find  in  the  self -conscious ,  self -determin- 
ing world -ground --that  power  can  work  out  his  pur- 
poses in  nature  as  well  by  the  method  of  evolution, 
as  by  direct  flat. 

Theology  would  not  limit  God  as  to  method.  The 
scientific  doctrine  of  evolution,  eliminated  from  the 
scientifically  unproven  theories  connected  with  it, 
is  certainly  net  incompatible  with  theology  to-day. 
Half  a  century  ago  it  was  otherwise,  as  has  been 
clearly  shown  in  this  dissertation. 
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It  is  evident  then  that  the  relation  between 
the  scientific  doctrine  of  Evolution  and  Theology 


■ 


1 

Kellogg' s  Darwinism  To-Day.     p.  337. 
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has  improved  in  the  last  rift;;  years,  and  both  have 
come  out  of  the  struggle  stronger  for  having  met  a 
supposed  enemy  face  to  face,  and  each  is  better  pre- 
pared to  strengthen  and  serve  the  other. 

In  answer  to  a  direct  question  regarding  the 
subject  here  discussed  Dr.  M.  S.  Terry  of  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute  said  in  a  personal  letter,  "I 
have  simply  to  say  that  the  scientific  doctrine  of 
evolution,   in  Its  essential  teaching  and  outline, 
so  far  as  I  comprehend  it,   is  in  very  thorough  har- 
mony with  the  Theology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
I  regard  certain  fundamental  facts  and  truths  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  as  beyond  all  reasonable  ques- 
tion,and  quite  essential  to  the  true  deep,   rich  and 
full  understanding    of  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Chris 
tian  Revelation  as  embodied  in  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

Dr.  Carl  Jordan,  professor  of  Systematic  The- 
ology in  German  Wallace  and  East  Theological  Semin- 
ary, Berea,  Ohio,  wrote  me  as  follows:  "I  consider 
materialistic  evolution  as  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Without  the  personal,  Almighty  God  no  change 
of  species  is  possible.     Logic  forbids  it.     So  far 
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the  relation  between  evolution  and  theology  is  more 
favorable , 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  with  ail  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
since  Darwin,  there  has  yet  to  be  brought  forward 
the  first  fact  of  actual  proof.     The  doctrine  is 
simply  a  belief  of  some  people;  but  no  real  evidence 
has  as  yet  been  observed.     The  first  time  a  higher 
species  is  evolved  from  a  lower,  a  miracle  is  scien- 
tifically proven.     But  nothing  of  that  kind  has  as 
yet  been  observed.     The  proof  which  has  been  offered 
as  that  of  the  pedigree  of  the  horse,   is  almost  too 
childish  to  mention  it.     The  first  starting  point 
to  real  knowledge  must  always  be  the  immediate  ex- 
perience of  human  consciousness.     This  proves  the 
world  to  be  the  work  of  an  intelligent  cause.  How, 
this  cause  might  have  brought  the  various  species 

j 

of  living  beings  into  existence  by  a  process  of  ev- 
olution. And  if  the  proof  were  found,  there  would 
be  nothing  in  Christianity  to  oppose  the  doctrine. 
But  as  this  proof  is  not  forthcoming,  it  is  more 
rational  to  believe,  that  the  one  creator  first 
made  different  types  of  beings  cf  which  the  various 
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individuals  are  the  expression.     There  is  then, 
evolution  within  those  types  or  species,  hut  evi- 
dently none  "beyond. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Sheldon  of  Boston  University, 
School  of  Theology,  in  a  letter  to  me,  expressed 
himself  on  the  subject  by  saying,   "The  scientific 
doctrine  of  evolution,   taken  in  its  proper  character, 
without  mixture  with  faulty  metaphysics,   is  per- 
fectly compatible  with  a  theology  which  ought  to 

satisfy  any  reasonable  evangelical  christian.  This: 

s 

truth,  I  think,  is  more  clearly  and  generally  rec- 
ognized at  present  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago."" 

W.  Douglas  Mackenzie  of  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary  says,     "It  would  take  a  long  letter  to  an- 
swer your  inquiry.     There  are  as  many  scientific  doc- 
trines of  evolution  bearing  upon  theology  as  there 
are  groups  of  religious  men  among  men  of  science. 
The  men  of  science  who  are  religious  hold,  of  course, 
a  doctrine  of  evolution  compatible  therewith.  Those 
who  are  not  religious  expound  a  doctrine  of  evolution 

:  which  is  naturalistic  and  impossible  to  reconcile 

!  with  faith  In  a  personal  God." 
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William  Fairfield  Warren,  Professor  of  Relig- 
ions and  Religion  of  Boston  University  School  of 
Theology  in  a  letter  to  aie  says,   "Not  infrequently 
one  has  need  of  a  term  v/hlch  shall  clearly  designate 
an  orderly  series  of  changes  in  something  subject 

i 

to  change  without  in  any  degree  prejudging  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  cause,  or  as  to  the  purpose,  of  such 
series.     To  meet  this  need,  the  term  evolution  is  so; 
convenient  and  well  nigh  indispensable,   that  theolo-: 
gians  and  philosophers  have  come  to  use  it  quite  as 
freely  as  do  students  of  natural  processes.  Among 
the  advantages  which  have  resulted  from  eg  dclng 
may  be  mentioned  this:  that  the  term  has  now  very 
nearly  lost  the  perverted  and  indefensible  connota- 
tion riven  it  a  generation  or  two  ago  by  partisans  of 
a  pantheistic  or  hylozoistic  philosophy." 

Dr.  01 in  Alfred  Curtis,  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  in  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  in  his 
book,   "The  Christian  Faith,"  teaches  that  evolution 
as  a  phenomenal  process  has  no  bearing  upon  the 
christian  faith  one  way  or  the  other.     As  a  causal 
process  evolution  is  insufficient  to  explain  phenome- 
na.      He  says,   "The  question  of  man's  parentage, 
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while  important  in  certain  lines  of  discussion,  is 
not  so  crucial  as  is  usually,  and  on  both  sides, 
taken  for  granted.    Establish,  say  a  tarsild  parent- 
age for  primeval  man,  and  what  would  it  amount  to  as 
a  bearing  upon  any  profound  defense  of  the  Christian 
faith?    Nothing  one  way  or  the  other.      The  ccnnec-. 
tier  between  parents  and  offspring  would  be  superflc- 
ial--phencmenal--and  the  demand  for  an  adequate  cause 
would  be  precisely  as  urgent  as  it  v/as  before.  Nei- 
ther v/culd  this  phenomenal  connection  require  us  to 

modify  the  fundamental  Christian  conception  of  man's 

1 

nature,  condition  and  destiny." 

"On  the  one  hand,  the  system  of  nature  is  not 
a  deistic  machine,  wound  up  once  for  all  to  perform  | 
its  own  set  task.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
a  pantheistic  organism,  forever  self-sufficient  for 
its  own  necessary  process.     It  needs  God,  the  imma- 
nent and  yet  transcendent  G-od.     In  every  point  and 
in  every  movement  nature  needs  the  Absolute  Will. 
Outside  of  one  very  limited  realm,  which  requires  no 
emphasis  here,   there  is  no  causation  other  than  that 
of  this  Divine  Will.     Forces,  laws,  processes,  evolu- 
tions—they all  but  express  the  personal  power  and 

2 

manners  cf  the  Lord  Cod  Alrcichty." 


1  The  Christian  Faith.  Curtis  p.  11 

2  Op.   cit.  p.  12. 


Chapter  V. 


The  Recent,  Attitude  cf  Roman  Catholic  Theology 
to  The  Doctrine  of  Evolution. 

The  movement  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
known  as  Modernism  which  has  attracted  not  only  the 
attention  of  the  Pope  hut  practically  the  whole 
Christian  world,   is  so  revolutionary  with  respect 
to  the  traditional  dogmas  of  that  church  that  one 
who  is  looking  on  is  led  to  inquire  whether  the  at- 
titude of  the  church  toward  evolution  is  to  be  deter- 
mined "by  the  utterances  cf  the  Modernists  or  by  the 
dictum  of  the  Pope. 

A  prominent  New  England  clergyman  of  the  Reman 
Catholic  Church  told  me  recently  that  the  modernist 
movement  was  not  now  wide  spread,  indeed,  that  it 
had  been  practically  killed  by  the  Encyclical  of 
Pius  X.     A  prominent  Protestant  clergyman  who  has 
been  making  a  study  of  Modernism, expressed  himself 
as  believing  that  the  Modernists  are  still  very  act- 
ive and  represent  such  a  strong  element  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  real 
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attitude  of  the  church  may  "be  determined  by  their 
positions . 

It  seems  to  me,  that  no  matter  how  prevalent 
modernism  may  be  in  the  church,  the  real  attitude 
of  the  church  toward  evolution  or  any  ether  doctrine, 
must  "be  regarded  as  that  which  is  the  official  ex- 
pression  of  its  authorized  head  or  government.  To 
organised  authority,  then,  we  must  look  for  infor- 
mation, while  not  ignoring  the  fact  that  there  may 
be  other  sources  rich  in  interest. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  work  of  higher  authority 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  than  the  ^Catholic  En- 
cyclopedia,  an  international  work  of  reference  on 
the  constitution,  doctrine,  discipline,  and  history 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  published  in  1909  by  Apple- 
ton  Co.  New  York. 

In  Vol.  V  there  is  an  article  on  Evolution 
by  E.  Wasmann,  of  Luxemburg,  in  which  he  sets  forth 
the  attitude  of  Catholics  toward  the  theory.  He 
gives  a  thorough  exposition  in  his  book,  "Modern 
Biology  and  the  Theory  of  Evolution".  (Freiburg  1mm 
Br. ,  1904) . 

He  says  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 


to  every  educated  Catholic  to-day  to  know  whether 
the  theory  of  evolution  is  to  be  rejected  as  unfcunde 
and  inimical  to  Christianity,  or  to  "be  accepted  as 
an  established  theory  altogether  compatible  with  the 
principles  of  a  christian  conception  of  the  universe. 
In  order  to  give  a  clear  and  correct  answer  to  the 
question  he  says,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  ■(!) 
betv/een  the  theory  of  evolution  as  a  scientific  hy- 
pothesis and  as  a  philosophical  speculation;    (2)  be- 
tween the  theory  of  evolution  as  based  on  theistic 
principles  and  as  based  on  a  materialistic  and  athe- 
istic foundation;    (3)  between  the  theory  of  evolution 
and  Darwinism;   (4)  between  the  theory  of  evolution 
as  applied  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  and 
as  applied  to  man. 

(1)  As  a  scientific  hypothesis  the  theory  of 
evolution  seeks  to  determine  the  historical  success- 
ion  of  the  various  species  of  plants  and  of  animals 

| 

on  our  earth;  and  to  show  how  in  the  course  of  the 
different  geological  epochs  they  gradually  evolve 
from  their  beginnings  by  purely  natural  causes  of 
specific  development.     The  theory  of  evolution,  then, 


as  a  scientific  hypothesis,  does  not  consider  the 
present  species  of  plants  and  of  animals  as  forms 
directly  created  by  God,  hut  as  the  final  result  of 
an  evolution  from  other  species  existing  in  former 

ji  - 

geological  periods.  Hence  It  is  called,  "the  thecry 
of  evolution,"  or  "the  theory  of  descent,"  since  it 

8 

implies  the  descent  of  the  present  from  extinct  spe- 
cies.    This  theory  is  opposed  to  the  theory  of  con- 
stancy which  assumes  the  immutability  of  organic 
species.     The  scientific  theory  of  evolution,  there- 
fore, does  not  concern  itself  with  the  origin  of 
life.     It  merely  inquires  into  the  genetic  relations 
of  systematic  species, genera,  and  families,  and  en- 
deavors to  arrange  them  according  to  natural  series 
of  descent   (genetic  trees) . 

It  is  understood  that  the  theory,  is  only  a 
hypothesis.     There  is  no  evidence  whatever  for  the 
common  genetic  descent  of  all  plants  and  animals 
from  a  single  primitive  organism.     Hence  the  greater 
number  of  botanists  and  zoologists  regard  a  polygen- 
etic  evolution  as  much  more  acceptable  than  a  mono- 
genetic.     At  present,  however,  it  is  impossible  to 
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decide  how  many  indepenc" ent  genetic  series  must  be 
assumed  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  This 
is  the  gist  of  the  theory  of  evolution  as  a  scientific 
hypothesis . 

It  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  Christian 
conception  of  the  universe;  for  Scripture  does  not 

P 

I  ! 

tell  us  in  what  form  the  present  species  of  plants 
and  of  animals  were  originally  created  by  God.  As 
early  as  1877  Knabenbauer  stated  "that  there  is  no 

If  t*f,  J!. 

objection,  so  far  as  faith  is  concerned,  to  assuming 
the  descent  of  all  plants  and  animal  species  from  a 

i 

few  types"   (Stimmen  aus  Maria  Laach,  XIII,  p.  72). 

Ii  ji 
The  theory  of  evolution  as  a  philosophical 

conception  considers  the  entire  history  of  the  cosmos 
as  an  harmonious  development,  brought  about  by  nat- 
ural laws.     This  conception  is  in  agreement  with  the 
christian  view  of  the  universe.     God  is  the  creator 

i' 

of  heaven  and  earth.     If  God  produces  the  universe 

|i 

'    by  a  single  creative  act  of  His  will,  then  its  nat- 

!!  -  •  •,'  ■ 

ural  development  by  laws  implanted  in  it  by  the  Crea- 
tor is  to  the  greater  glory  of  His  Divine  power  and 

l! 

wisdom.     St.  Thomas  says:   "The  potency  of  a  cause 
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is  the  greater,'  the  mere  remote  the  effects  to  ?;hich 
it  extends; n  and  Suarezs   "God  does  not  interfere  di- 
rectly with  the  natural  order,  where  secondary  causes 
suffice  to  produce  the  intended  effect." 

In  the  light  of  this  principle  of  the  Christian 
interpretation  of  nature,   the  history  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  on  our  planet  is,  as  it  were, 
a  versicle  in  a  volume  of  a  million  pages  in  which 
the  natural  development  of  the  cosmos  is  described, 
and  upon  whose  title-page  is  written;   "In  the  begin- 
;  ning  God  created  heaven  and  earth." 
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(2)  The  theory  of  evolution  Just  stated  rests 
on  a  theistlc  foundation.     In  contradistinction  to 
this  is  another  theory  resting  on  a  materialistic 
and  atheistic  basis,  the  first  principle  of  which  is 

| 

the  denial  of  a  personal  Creator.     This  atheistic 
f theory  of  evolution  is  ineffectual  to  account  for  the 
first  beginning  of  the  cosmos  or  for  the  law  of  its 
evolution,   since  it  acknowledges  neither  creator  nor 
lawgiver.     Natural  science,  moreover,  has  proved  that 
i  spontaneous  generation--!,  e.   the  independent  genesis 
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of  a  living  being  from  non-living  matter--contradicts 
the  facts  of  observation.     For  this  reason  the  the- 
istic  theory  of  evolution  postulates  an  intervention 
on  the  part  of  the  Creator  in  the  production  of  the 
first  organisms.     When  and  hew  the  first  seeds  of 
life  were  implanted  in  matter,  we,   ir.deed,  do  not 
know, 

I 

The  Christian  theory  of  evolution  also  demands 
a  creative  act  for  the  origin  of  the  human  soul, 
since  the  scul  cannot  have  its  origin  in  matter.  The 
atheistic  theory  of  evolution,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
jects the  assumption  of  a  soul  separate  from  matter, 
and  thereby  sinks  into  blank  materialism. 

(3)   Darwinism  and  the  theory  of  evolution  are 
by  no  means  equivalent  conceptions.     The  theory  of 
evolution  was  propounded  before  Charles  Darwin's 
time,  by  Lamark  1809  and  Geoffroy  de  Saint-Hllaire. 
Darwin,   in  1659,  gave  it  a  new  form  by  endeavoring 
to  explain  the  origin  of  species  by  means  of  natural 
selection.     According  to  this  theory  the  breeding 
of  new  species  depends  on  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.     The  Darwinian  theory 


of  selection  is  Darwinism- -adhering  to  the  narrower, 
and  accurate  Eence  of  the  word.     As  a  theory  it  is 
scientifically  inadequate,   since  it  does  cot  account 
for  the  origin  of  attributes  fitted  to  the  purpose, 
which  must  be  referred  back  to  the  interior,  orig- 
inal causes  of  evolution. 

Ilaeckel,  with  other  materialists,  has  enlarged 
this  selection  theory  of  Darwin's  into  a  philosoph- 
ical world-idea,  by  attempting  to  account  for  the 
whole  evolution  of  the  cosmos  by  means  of  the  chance 
survival  of  the  fittest.     This  theory  is  Darwinism 
in  the  secondary,  and  wider,  sense  of  the  word.  It 
is  that  atheistic  form  of  the  theory  of  evolution 
which  was  shown  above- -under  (2) --to  be  untenable. 

The  third  signification  of  the  term  Darwinism 
arose  from  the  application  of  the  theory  of  selectio 
to  man,  which  is  likewise  impossible  of  acceptance. 

In  the  fourth  place,  Darwinism  frequently 
stands,   in  popular  usage,  for  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion in  general.     This  use  of  the  word  rests  on  an 
evident  confusion  of  ideas,     and  must  therefore  be 
set  aside.     (4)  To  what  extent  is  the  theory  of  ev- 
olution applicable  to  man?  --That  God  should  have 
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made  use  of  natural,  evolutionary,  original  causes 
in  the  production  of  man's  body,   is  per  se  rot  improv- 
able, and  was  propounded  by  St.  Augustine.     The  act- 
ual proofs  of  the  descent  of  man's  body  from  animals 
is,  however,  inadequate,  especially  in  respect  to 
•   ;  palaeontology.     And  the  human  soul     could  not  have 
been  derived  through  natural  evolution  from  that  of 
the  brute,   since  it  is  of  a  spiritual  nature;  for 
which  reason  v;e  must  refer  its  origin  to  a  creative 
act  on  the  part  of  God. 

The  history  and  scientific  foundations  of  evo-  i 
lutlon  is  dealt  with  at  some  length,  the  details  of 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  here,  but  the  gener- 
al conclusions  noted  are  as  follows: - 

1.  The  origin  of  life  is  unknown  to  science. 

2.  The  origin  of  the  main  organic  types  and 
their  orinclpal  subdivisions  are  likewise  unknown 
to  science. 

3.  There  is  no  evidence  in  favor  of  an  ascend- 
ing evolution  of  organic  forms. 

4.  There  is  no  trace  of  even  a  merely  probable 
argument  in  favor  of  the  animal  origin  of  man.  The 

i 
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The  earliest  human  fossils  and  the  roost  ancient 
traces  of  culture  refer  to  a  nemo  sapiens  as  we  know 
him  to-day. 

5.  Most  of  the  so-called  systematic  species 
and  genera  were  certainly  not  created  as  such,  hut 
originated  hy  a  process  of  either  gradual  or  salta- 
tory evolution.     Changes  which  extend  beyond  the 
range  of  variation  observed  in  the  human  species  have 
thus  far  not  been  strictly  demonstrated,  either  ex- 
perimentally or  historically. 

6.  There  is  very  little  known  as  to  the  causes 
of  evolution.     The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  explain 
the  origin  and  constancy  of  "new"  characters  and  the 
teleology  of  the  process.     Darwin's  "natural  selec- 
tion" is  a  negative  factor  only.     The  moulding  in- 
fluence of  the  environment  cannot  be  doubted;  but  at 
present  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  how  far  that  in- 
fluence may  extend.     Lamark's  "inheritance  of  ac- 
auired  characters"  is  not  yet  exactly  proved,  nor  is 

I 

it  evident  that  really  new  forms  can  arise  by  "mu- 
jj  tat  Ion. 11 

The  attitude  of  Roman  Catholic  theology  to  the 
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Op.   cit.     Vol.  V  p.  070. 


doctrine  of  evolution  as  expressed  i$  trie  foregoing 
discussion,  while  manifesting  the  characteristic  con 
servatlsm  of  Roman  Catholicism  toward  scientific  the 
cries, is  not  discordant  with  the  views  expressed  by 
the  scientists  and  theologians  cited  in  the  previous 
chapter.     It  is  evident  from  this  article  by  Fasmann 
which  passed  the  censorship  of  the  Church,  May  1, 
1909,  under  the  hand  of  censor  Remy  Lafort,  that  the 
theory  cf  evolution,  as  a  scientific  hypothesis,  or 
as  a  philosophical  conception  which  considers  the 
entire  history  of  the  cosmos  as  an  harmonious  devel- 
opment, brought  about  by  natural  laws,  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  Roman  Catholic  theology,  which  holds  to 
a  personal  Creator  but  does  not  limit  II im  as  to  meth 
ods  of  operation. 

A  few  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  re- 
cent disturbance  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  cn  ac- 
count of  the  reform  movement  in  that  body  known  as 
"modernism"  may  throw  some  light  on  the  attitude  of 
that  church  toward  any  scientific  investigation  and 
development  that  may  apparently  conflict  with  a 
science  that  is  based  on  theological  dogmas. 
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Men  stimulated  by  the  advance  of  modern  thought 
will  think,  and  will  express  their  thoughts.  This 
mental  activity  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  gave 
rise  to  an  infatuation  for  modern  ideas.  Abbate 
Cavallanti  calls  it  a  norbid  state  of  conscience 
among  Catholics,  and  especially  young  Catholics, 
that  professes  manifold  ideals,  opinions,  and  ten- 
dencies.    From  time  to  time  these  tendencies  work 
out  into  systems,   that  are  to  renew  the  basis  and 
superstructure  of  society,  politics,  philosophy, 
theology,  of  the  Church  herself  and  of  the  Christian, 

X 

religion . 

"II  programma  del  modernist i , "  on  (page  5, 
note   ^says,   "Our  religious  attitude  is  ruled  by  the 
single  wish  to  be  one  with  Christians  and  Catholics 
who  live  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age." 

The  spirit  of  this  plan  of  reform  has  been 
summarized  under  the  following  heads:   (a)  A  spirit 

H 

of  complete  emancipation,  tending  to  weaken  eccle- 
siastical authority;   the  emancipation  of  science 
which  may  traverse  every  field  of  investigation 

i;  ■  U 

without  fear  of  conflict  with  the  Church;  the  eman- 
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cipator  cf  the  State,   which  should  never  be  hampered 
by  religious  authority;   the  emancipation  of  the  pri- 
vate conscience,  whose  inspirations  must  not  he  over- 
ridden by  papal  definitions  or  anathemas;  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  universal  conscience,  with  which  the 
church  should  be  ever  in  agreement;   (b)  A  spirit  of 
movement  and  change,  with  an  inclination  to  a  sweep- 
ing form  of  evolution  such  as  abhors  anything  fixed 
and  stationary. 

Such  are  the  fundamental  tendencies.  As 
such,  they  seek  to  explain,  justify,  and  strengthen 

themselves  In  an  error,  to  which  therefore  one  might 

■ 

■    cive  the  name  of  "essential"  mode?inism.     This  error 

!:  " 

is  nothing  less  than  the  perversion  of  dogma.  Dog- 
ma and  supernatural  knowledge  are  correlative  terms; 

It 

one  implies  the  other  as  the  action  Implies  its  ob- 

I!  J- 
,]  ect . 

The  errors  expressed  by  these  reformers  were 

catalogued,  und  condemned  by  the  Holy  Father  July  3rd, 

■ 

1907,  and  were  later  grouped  together  under  the  name 
I       .  *  . »  j 

:  Modernism.     September  3th,  in  order  to  explain  the 

reasons  underlying  this  condemnation  of  Modernism, 


Op.  Cit.     Vol.  X.  New  York  1911.  pp.  416. 


he  gave  to  the  world  an  Encyclical  remarkable  for  its 
fullness,   clearness  and  vigor. 

Cardinal  Mercier  in  a  Lenten  Pastoral  to  his 
people  in  Belgium  attempts  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
papal  Encyclical  and  to  explain  the  motives  that  led 
to  its  condemnation  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Church. 

To  this  pastoral  Father  Tyrrell,  of  London 
made  a  reply  in  1908.     In  speaking  of  the  control 
of  science  by  a  revealed  theology  he  says,   "Can  we 
say,  on  looking  back  over  the  history  of  its  devel- 
opment, that  the  control  of  science  by  a  revealed 
theology  has  been  a  stimulus  and  not  an  obstacle? 
that  since  it  has  thrown  off  that  control  it  has 
languished?     that  it  has  declined  steadily  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  twentieth  century- -more  especially 
in  Protestant  countries?     Can  we  say  that  the  teach- 
ings of  the  church  enforced  under  all  sorts  of  pains 
and  penalties,  temporal  and  eternal,  has  notably  has 
tened  and  facilitated  the  discovery  of  truth  as  to 
the  nature  and  history  of  the  world  and  of  man?  Is 
it  not  just  in  the  name  of  revelation  that  the  whole 
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authority  cf  the  Church  over  conscience  has  "been 
brought  to  hear  against  one  science  after  another, 
so  as,   if  possible,   to  strangle  them  in  their  birth? 
If  the  church  had  had  her  way,   if  Reason  had  not  re- 
fused to  listen  to  her  cut-side  the  narrow  limits  of 
her  teaching  commission,  our  scientific  conceptions 
to-day  would  be  those  of  the  Bible.     We  should  be- 
lieve that  the  world  was  flat  or  concave,  and  not 
spherical;  or  that,  if  spherical,  there  were  no  antip- 
odes; that  the  stars  were  hung  out  like  lamps  night 
by  night;  that  the  sun  swept  round  the  earth  day  by 
day;  that  man  was  created  only  six  thousand  years 
age;   that  "cssils  were  created  just  as  and  where  we 
find  them;   that  eclipses  and  metecrs  were  miraculous 
portents;   that  the  multiplicity  of  languages  was  a 
preternatural  phenomenon;  that  all  races  derived 
from  the  three  sons  of  Noah;  that  all  animal  species 
had  existed  in  one  spot  and  were  represented  in 
Noah's  ark;  that  the  whole  world  had  been  submerged 
and  dried  again  in  a  couple  of  years.     We  should 
still  be  burning  old  women  on  the  charge  of  the  evil 
eye  or  of  intercourse  with  the  devil;  we  should  be 
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treating  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  insanity  as  diabolic 
possessions;  we  should  be  using  prayer  and  exorcism 
instead  of  medicine,   surgery  and  hygiene;  vre  should 
he  ringing  consecrated  bells  against  storm-demons 
and  earth- shakers;  the  chemist  would  be  a  mar-ician; 
the  money  lender  an  excommunicate. 

The  men  who  first  challenged  these  rcsiticns 
were  condemned  and  energetically  cprcsed  in  the  name 
of  revelation  as  heretics  and  blasphemers.     They  were 
believers  who  accepted  the  current  confusion  between 
revelation  and  theology;  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
distinction  (forced  on  them  so  slowlyj  between  the 
exoer  imer.t  al  and  the  intellectual  values  of  the  sa- 
cred writings;   or  whc,  at  most,  tried  vainly  to  deny 
the  solidarity  of  theology  with  ether  sciences;  and 
to  separate  the  scientific  from  the  theological  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible.     And,  therefore  Just  because  cf 
their  belief  their  conscience  was  enlisted  against 
their  reason  and  their  senses;  and  their  energy  was 
paralyzed  by  the  illusion  cf  ^  imaginary  contradic- 
tion between  truth  and  truth,  between  revelation  and 
science.     It  was  not  purely  the  fear  of  ecclesiastic- 
al tyrants,  but  also  the  fear  cf  God  and  of  a  per- 
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plexed  conscience  that  made  men,  like  Galileo,  re- 
tract a  known  truth  in  deference  to  what  they  "believed 
to  be  a  revealed  truth.     Thus  It  was  that  for  centu- 
ries the  scientific  efforts  of  Catholics  were  checked 
and  frustrated  by  theology  posing  as  revelation.  AS 
soon  as  that  yoke  was  shaken  off,  science  rushed  for- 
ward by  leaps  and  bounds.     On  Lhe  part  of  Protestants 
there  is  a  change  that  is  largely  due  to  a  change  of 
principle  on  the  part  of  theology.     But  when  we  turn 
to  the  Encyclical  Pascendi,  we  find  the  old  principle 
reasserted  in  its  crudest  form;  we  find  the  scientif- 
ic and  historic  infallibility  of  the  Bible  affirmed 

■ 

under  pain  of  making  God  a  liar.     We  are  "bound  down 
to  all  the  scientific  and  historic  implications  of 
scripture  and  defined  dogma;  we  are  told  that  science 
must  he  ruled  by  scholastic  theology  and  that  such 
rule  is  for  its  benefit  and  protection.     The  princi- 
ple has  not  changed. 

When,  therefore,  ycu  assure  the  youth  of  Bel- 
gium that  the  Encyclical  leaves  scientific  liberty 
intact,  you  must  be  thinking  of  the  natural  sciences 
against  which  its  principles  are  now  simply  helpless, 
and  which  theology  has  wisely  learned  to  leave  alone. 
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Do  I  then  mean  to  admit  that  the  Church  is  hos- 
tile to  science  or  to  any  human  interest?     C-cd  for- 
bid.'    I  only  mean  that  theologians  p.rfl  ecclesiastics 
are  rot  the  Church;   that  revelation  is  not  theology; 
that  since  there  is  a  relation  of  solidarity  between 
theology  and  every  other  science,  the  Church  in  prov- 
ing herself  fallible  in  science  proves  herself  falli- 
ble in  theology.     Since  belief  in  revealed  theology 
issues  in  scl-eitific  error,  that  belief  is  net  true. 

[ 

Theology  is  human;  Revelation  is  Divine.  Revelation 

jj  i: 
is  a  supernaturally  Imparted  experience  of  realitles- 

an  experience  that  utters  Itself  spontaneously  in 
imaginative  popular  non-scientific  form;  theology  is 
natural,  tentative,  fallible  analysis  of  that  exper- 
ience.    The  Church's  divine  commission  is  to  teach 
and  propagate  a  new  life,  a  new  love,  a  new  hope, 
a  new  spirit,  and  not  the  analysis  of  these  experi- 
ences.     Her  theology  is  true  and  helpful  just  in  the 
measure  that  it  grows  out  of  and  ever  returns  to  the 

jj  '! 
i. 

collective  religious  experience  of  those  who  live 

the  life  and  breathe  the  hope  of  the  Gospel  as 

1  i 

preached  by  Jesus  Christ." 

! 

•i  1 

Medievalism,  by  Tyrrell.     A  reply  to  Cardinal 
Mercier. London  190S.    pp.  124-129. 
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YJe  see,  then,  that,  for  centuries  the  scientific 
efforts  of  Catholics  were  checked  arc!  frustrated  by 
Catholic  theology  posing  as  revelation.     It  is  clearly 
pointed  out  that  this  theology  is  simply  helpless 
against  the  natural  sciences  and  has  wisely  learned 
to  leave  them  alone.  In  the  Encyclical  letter  cf  Pope 
Pius  X,  published  Sept.  1907,  the  study  of  theology 
and  the  study  of  natural  science   '  •  urged,  but  the 
traditional  dogmas  of  the  church  are  made  paramount 
with  characteristic  Insistence. 

■ 

He  says,   "With  regard  to  secular  studies  let 

I 

it  suffice  to  recall  here  what  Our  Predecessor  has 
admirably  said:    'Apply  yourselves  energetically  to 
the  study  of  natural  sciences,  in  which  department 
the  things  that  have  been  so  brilliantly  discovered, 
and  so  usefully  applied,  to  the  admiration  cf  the 
present  age,  will  be  the  object  of  praise  and  commen- 
dation to  those  who  come  after  us.'     But  this  is  to 
be  done  without  interfering  with  sacred  studies.  For 
in  the  vast  and  varied  abundance  of  studies  opening 
before  the  mind  desirous  of  truth,  it  is  known  to 
everyone  that  theology  occupies  such  a  commanding 
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place,  that  according  to  an  ancient  adage  cf  the  wise 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  other  arts  and  sciences  to 
serve  it,  and  to  wait  upon  it  after  the  manner  of 
handmaidens.     We  ordain,   therefore,  that  the  study 
of  natural  sciences  in  the  seminaries  he  carried  out 
according  to  law.     Anyone  who  neglects  the  sacred 
sciences  or  appears  to  prefer  the  secular  to  them 
is  to  he  excluded  without  compunction  from  offices 
in  Catholic  Universities.     In  all  this  question  of 

1 

studies,  you  cannot  be  too  watchful  or  too  constant." 

The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  Vol.  V.  page  655  re- 
fers to  Mivart  as  an.. authority  on  evolution  and  men- 
tions his  work,  n0n  the  Genesis  cf  Species".  (London 
and  ITew  York,  1871)  . 

His  views  regarding  the  compatibility  of  evo- 
lution and  theology  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
held  by  most  of  the  authors  cited  in  the  last  chap- 
ter.    It  may  be  interesting  to  state  in  his  own  words 
what  was  his  aim  in  this  book. 

He  says,   "The  aim  has  been  to  support  the  doc- 
trine that  these  species  have  been  evolved  by  ordi- 
nary natural  laws  (for  the  most  part  unknown)  con- 
trolled by  the  subordinate  action  cf  "Hatural  Selec- 

1    The  Programme  of  Modernism, and  the  Encyclical  of 
Pius  X.     A  translation  from  the  Italian  by  Rev. 

Father  Tyrrell.     London,  1908.  pp.  229-231. 
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Hon,"  and  at  the  sarne  time  to  remind  come  that  there 

Is  and  can  be  absolutely  nothing  lr.  physical  science 

which  forbids  them  to  regard  those  natural  laws  as 

acting  with  the  Divine  concurrence  and  in  obedience 

to  a  creative  flat  originally  Imposed  on  the  primeval 

Cosmos,   "in  the  beginning,"  by  Its  Creator,  its  Up- 

1 

holder,  and  its  Lord." 

Wnile  it  Is  true  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
held  tenaciously  to  her  traditional  dogmas,  and  was 
slow  to  acknowledge  many  of  the  scientific  truths 
revealed  from  time  to  time  by  careful  investigation 
and  critical  reflection,   she  nevertheless  did  admit 
indisputable  scientific  truths,  and  adjusted  her  the- 
ology to  them.     There  seems  to  be  no  necessary  in- 
compatibility between  her  theology  and  the  scientific 
doctrine  of  evolution  when  freed  from  materialistic 

ji 

implications;  and  materialistic  evolution  has  beer- 
shewn  to  be  out  of  the  question.     An  intelligent^ all 
sufficient  first  cause  must  be  posited,  or  reason 
breaks  down. 

Roman  Catholic  Theology,   as  well  as  Protestant 
Theology,  has  learned  the  folly  of  interference  with 
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„  Mlvart's  "On  the  Genesis  of  Species."  Hew  York 
1871.     pp.  306-307. 
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with  science  in  the  supposed  interest  of  religion, 
and  has  been  compelled  to  recognize  that  untrammeled 
scientific  investigation  eventually  results  advantag- 
eously to  both  religion  and  science. 

The  conflict  between  theologians  and  evolution- 
ists . resulting  largely  from  preconceived  notions, 
bad  metaphysics,  false  logic  and  ignorance,  has 
passed  into  history,  and  a  friendly  meeting  place 
has  been  found  on  the  field  of  truth.     Science  and 
Theology  have  come  out  of  the  struggle  stronger  for 
having  met  a  supposed,  enemy  face  to  face,  and  each 
is  better  prepared  to  help  and  serve  the  other. 


Chapter  VI. 

Results  of  the  Conflict  Between  Evolution  nncl 
Theology. 

In  this  dissertation  the  subject  under  discuss- 
ion has  been  clearly  stated;  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  status  of  Evolution  and  Theology  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century;  the  bearing,  on  or- 
thodox theology,  of  new  theories  resulting  from  in- 
vestigations in  the  field  of  natural  science  has  been 
noted;  the  conflict  between  the  defenders  of  the 
traditional  view  and  the  advocates  of  the  new  theo- 
ries has  been  sufficiently  described  to  show  that 
the  combatants  then  thought  there  was  a  real  Incom- 
patibility between  the  two  views,  that  if  one  was 
true  the  other  must  be  false;   it  lias  been  shown  that 
the  efforts  to  free  the  doctrine  of  evolution  from 
some  erroneous  implications,  and  theology  from  some 
of  its  unwarranted  assumptions,  and  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  have  not  been  In  vain;  and  even  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  notwithstanding  her  characteristic  te- 
nacity of  her  traditional  dogmas,  has  been  shown  to 
hold  that  the  scientific  doctrine  of  evolution  is 
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is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  conception  of 
the  universe.  It  remains  for  us,  in  this  chapter, 
to  point  out  briefly  some  of  the  results  of  the  con- 
flict, and  leave  the  subject  with  the  conscious 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  fact,  that  the  pres- 
ent relation  between  the  scientific  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution and  theology  is  an  improvement  on  that  exist- 
ing between  the  two5 fifty  years  ago. 

Religion  still  prevails  and  Sc.ir.ece  cannot  be 
ignored.     It  was  in  vain  that  Theology  tried  to  en- 
slave Science.     Scientists  have  come  to  recognize 
the  limitations  of  science  and  her  legitimate  field. 
Science  has  demonstrated  its  right  to  be.     The  sci- 
entific spirit  is  itself  subject  to  evolution  and 
considers  every  explanation  as  necessarily  relative. 
One  demand  of  the  human  mind  is  an  explanation  of 
the  origin  and  nature  of  things  and  the  meaning  of 
our  total  experience.     Neither  science  alone  or  re- 
ligion alone  can  satisfy  man's  heart  as  well  as  his 
Intellect.     Both  are  necessary;  and  as  long  as  the 
needs  of  man  cannot  be  satisfied  without  them  they 
will  reappear  as  essential  factors  in  human  life. 


Religion  anci  Science  are  equally  ^iven  in  ex- 
perience.    They  have  one  and  the  same  origin:-  both 
are  generated  in  the  human  mind,  by  reason  of  its 
relation  to  the  world;  they  are  to  the  same  extent 
realities,   spontaneous  manifestations  of  nature.  It 
is  therefore  nonsense  to  Inquire  if  the  existence 
of  the  one  is  compatible  with  that  of  the  other.  They 
are  able  to  co-exist  seeing  they  do  exist.     The  im- 
portant consideration  is  not,   seeking  which  of  the 
two  should  be  annihilated,  but  seeking  the  reason  and 
meaning  of  their  co-existence. 

Man  must  be  allowed  to  consider  the  conditions 
not  only  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  of  his  own 
life.     The  reality  and  value  of  the  individual  must 
be  considered.     The  soul  must  indubitably  trust  in 
the  reality  of  its  own  experiences.     It  can  do  no 
other.     They  are  given  data  calling  for  interpreta- 
tion as  much  as  any  other  phenomena  of  life.  They 
are  as  real  as  our  perception  of  the  outer  world  of 
sense,  as  our  consciousness  of  our  individual  exist- 
ence.    Prof.  Wm.  James,   in  his  "Varieties  of  Relig- 
ious Experience , "  vindicated  this  fact,   that  the  re- 
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ligious  consciousness  cannot  be  dismissed  as  merely 
pathological.     The  religious  sense  is  as  real  as  any 
other  sense. 

Just  as  all  Natural  Science  is  but  the  analysis 
of  our  common  sensible  experiences  and  the  inferences 
that  can  be  drawn  from  such  analysis,  so  Theology 
is  but  the  reasoned  statement  of  all  the  implications 
of  the  religious  or  spiritual  experiences  of  human 
kind,     loo  one  doubts  the  objective  validity  of  the 
formulae  of  Science.     And  while  theological  research 
has  given  us  no  such  universally  accepted  results 
as  science,  it  is  a  matter  for  which  the  theologian 
has  to  be  thankful  that  the  tendency  of  the  present 
time  Is  to  admit  that  he  has  a  standing  In  the  sci- 
entific world.     The  modern  mind  cannot  but  think 
that  religious  experiences  must  have  their  laws  and 
explanations  just  as  have  ether  observable  phenomena. 
The  search  is  to  be  made  for  a  true  scientific  basis 
of  religious  phenomena  and  for  some  law  in  accordance 
with  which  religious  experiences  must  occur.  The 
scientific  mind  inclines  to  the  probability,  that 
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religious  phenomena  will  be  found  to  have  their  ex- 
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planatlon  in  the  discovery  cf  the  operation  of  some 
great  general  laws  upon  some  part  of  man's  nature; 
that  the  great  Power  which  ordereth  all  things  works 
along  definite  lines. 

It  is  more  and  more  realized  that  Reality  Is 
spiritual  rather  than  material;   that  the  Force  behind 
nature  is  not  an  'Unknowable'  we  can  safely  leave 
out  of  our  calculations,  but  genuine  Being,  in  some 
sense  Personal  who  has  a  real  correspondence  with 
our  intuitive  moral  instincts. 

Fifty  years  ago  most  scientists  were  thought 

i 

to  be  absolute  materialist s- -atheists .     Then  the  mind 
no  longer  denied,  but  admitted  ignorance,  and  "agnos- 
tic" was  the  word.     One  great  cause  of  confusion  and 
conflict  was  the  fact  that  the  scientific  method 
though  prevalent  was  not  applied  to  religious  phenom- 
ena, and  so  the  age  got  ahead  of  theology,  and  mere 
dogmatic  statements  were  no  longer  accepted  by  sci- 
entific minds.     The  appeal  to  authority-- "Because 
it  is  wrltten"--f ailed  to  grip  them.     The  Eternal 
Consciousness  sees  to  it  that  conscience  never  fails,, 
and  it  was  still  safe  to  appeal  to  conscience. 
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Now  the  problem  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  mere 
dogmas,  hut  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which 
presents  itself.     The  scientific  method  came  to  he 
applied  to  all  phenomena,  and  the  search  now  is  not 
for  reasons  merely,  but  for  explanations.     When  a 
man  turns  away  from  his  wickedness  and  does  that 
which  is  lawful  and  right,  what  has  happened? 
Science  shows  the  lav;  of  Religious  Psychology;  and 
God  is  the  only  explanation  of  it. 

Half  a  century  ago  Science  stocd  for  absolute 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things.     She  laid  claim 
to  definite  knowledge  in  contrast  with  variable  and 
individual  belief,  and  emboldened  by  the  conquests 
gained  through  the  discovery  of  her  true  principles, 
she  saw  no  limit  to  her  range  and  power,  and  usurped 
the  field  of  Philosophy;  but  her  philosophy  based 
on  the  impersonal  mechanical  plane,  when  put  to  the 
test  by  impartial  master  minds,  led  into  all  sorts 
of  confusion  and  difficulty  and  was  unable  to  explai 
phenomena  and  life. 

To-day  the  outlook  is  different.     Science  has 
more  and  more  rid  herself  of  everything  connected 


with  metaphysics.     She  confines  herself  to  the  purvey 
of  facts  and  those  deductions  which  are  exclusively 
determined  "by  facts.     A  true  philosophy  upon  which 
religion  must  rest,  seeks  the  common  and  universal 
principle,   capable  of  explaining  both  the  laws  of 
nature  collectively  and  the  origin  and  final  cause 
of  all  existence. 

It  is  seen  that  the  world  of  experience,  sub- 
jective and  objective,  may  be  studied  from  two  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  resulting  in  an  emphasis  on 
the  one  hand,  of  law,  and  on  the  other  of  causality. 
There  is  no  incompatibility  between  these  two  points 
of  view  when  it  is  known  that  it  is  the  causal  In- 
telligence that  is  operating  in  the  universe,  and 
that  He  works  according  to  lav/. 

Nature  and  the  Supernatural  are  not  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  reality,  but  tv/o  different  aspects  of 
one    and  the  same  reality.     ITature  has  to  do  with 
cause  in  the  sense  of  antecedent  and  consequent,  the 
supernatural  with  cause  in  the  sense  of  final  cause, 
and  with  meaning  and  value.    Man  himself  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  both.     He  is  limited  in  power,  hut 


so  far  as  the;;  go  his  faculties  are  trustworthy, 
and  the  only  way  he  can  hope  to  attain  knowledge  of 
any  kind  is  to  trust  the  light  that  Is  in  him. 

One  great  result  cf  all  this  conflict  and  inves- 
tigation and  critical  reflection  is  the  triumph  of 
the  scientific  spirit  in  its  application  to  all  the 
phenomena  of  life,  and  the  triumph  of  the  religious 
spirit  in  that  it  ever  persists,   while  "both  are  mut- 
ually helpful  in  leading  man  nearer  to  a  correct  in- 
terpretation of  God  *  s  eternal  truth,   whether  revealed 
in  the  book  of  Nature  or  the  book  of  Scripture,  both 
of  which  are  sacred  to  the  scientific  theologian  and 
the  religious  scientist,  and  result  in  the  highest 
good  to  all  mankind. 

After  all,  life  is  the  great  test  of  truth. 
If  we  should  accept  only  that  which  can  be  proven 
by  rigor  and  vigor,   we  would  have  neither  Science 
nor  Religion.     Nothing  can  be  proved  strictly.  Even 
science  makes  assumptions,   some  of  which  the  test  of 
life  confirms  and  some  it  drives  aglee.     Belief  may 
transcend  reason  and  yet?,   finally,  it  may  be  found 
by  the  test  of  life  to  be  compatible  with  reason. 


The  things  that  work  well  are  the  things  on  which 
v/e  are  to  build.     Workability  is  the  test  of  truth 
in  life  and  leads  to  a  mighty  conviction. 

Science  and  Theology  have  come  to  lock  at  all 
the  phenomena  of  life  as  one  grand  whole;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  point  of  view  will  the  emphasis  be 
put  upon  the  majesty  of  law,  or  the  majesty  of  the 
great  Final  Cause.     They  have  come  through  a  wise 
division  of  labor  or  Just  partition  of  territory, 
to  dwell  together  in  friendship.  The  conflicts,  be- 
tween the  scientific  doctrine  of  evolution  and  the- 
ology, which  in  the  last  century  were  a  standing 
order  of  the  day  have  vanished.     There  Is  no  incom- 
patibility between  the  two  when  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  present  day  thought;  and  the  relation  is 
now  one  In  which,  in  mutual  respect,  each  contrib- 
utes its  quota  toward  the  advancement  and  enrichment 
of  life. 
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